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CULTURAL  FACILITIES  PLAN 
ISSUES     AND     FINDINGS  REPORT 


The  Department  of  City  Planning  is 
conducting  a  comprehensive  planning 
analysis  of  the  Civic  Center  area. 
Numerous  state,  federal  and  local 
agencies  and  institutions  must  undergo  extensive 
repair  and  seismic  strengthening  of  their  buildings 
and  facilities.  These  agencies  are  now  faced  with 
short-term  as  well  as  long-term  relocation  deci- 
sions. The  Civic  Center  study  would  assist  city 
agencies  as  well  as  local  cultural  and  educational 
institutions  in  their  analysis  of  space  needs  and 
facility  improvements. 

In  August  1993  the  Department  of  City 
Planning  published  a  report  describing  its  govern- 
ment office  facilities  planning  efforts  and  the 
resulting  findings  and  preliminary  recommenda- 
tions for  government  office  activities  within  the 
Civic  Center.  The  Civic  Center  is  host  to  hundreds 
of  private  and  public  cultural  facilities.  These 
include  theaters,  concert  halls,  rehearsal  halls, 
auditoriums,  museums,  arts  archives,  galleries, 
cinemas,  nightclubs,  hearing  rooms,  meeting 
rooms  and  cafes  with  art  and  performances.  In 
August,  the  Department  began  a  similar  facilities 
planning  study  for  local  cultural  facilities. 

Following  the  goals  of  the  Civic  Center 
element  of  the  Master  Plan,  the  larger  Civic  Center 
planning  study  seeks  to  improve  public  service, 
reduce  costs  and  maximize  convenience  to  existing 
public  facilities.  These  same  goals,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Arts  Element  of  the  Master  Plan,  were 
incorporated  into  the  cultural  facilities  planning 
effort  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  efficiency  and 


viability  of  Civic  Center  cultural  facilities.  The  role 
and  function  of  Civic  Center  cultural  facilities,  in 
relation  to  the  city's  overall  cultural  life,  are 
identified  and,  where  efficiencies  could  be  im- 
proved, strategies  for  improvements  are  sug- 
gested. 

The  preliminary  recommendations  for 
improvements  described  herein  are  intended  to 
provoke  thought,  stimulate  the  reader's  own 
visions  for  improvements,  and  solicit  ideas  and 
broad  participation  in  refining  these  suggestions  to 
form  final  recommendations  for  a  cultural  facilities 
plan  and  development  program  which  would  be 
included  in  the  comprehensive  Civic  Center  Plan 
and  Development  Program.  This  larger  Civic 
Center  Plan  and  Development  Program  is  ex- 
pected to  be  published  as  a  draft  for  citizen  review 
in  June  1994. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  presented 
herein  provide  options  for  development.  Some 
proposals  depend  on  the  availability  of  funds  for 
building  improvements  and/ or  the  size  of  space 
needed  by  prospective  tenants  or  users  of  available 
buildings.  The  recommendations  are  flexible  and 
offer  "what  if"  development  scenarios:  For 
example,  if  the  Asian  Art  Museum  cannot  afford  to 
improve  the  old  Main  Library,  then  an  alternative 
use  for  the  building  could  be  a  consolidated  city 
history  museum,  a  consolidated  cultural  arts 
library  and  archive,  or  a  civil  courthouse.  Again, 
these  recommendations  are  flexible  and  are 
intended  to  provoke  thought,  create  visions  and 
stimulate  further  discussion.  Preferred  develop- 
ment scenarios  which  warrant  further  analysis  will 
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undergo  detailed  economic  feasibility  studies  with 
the  affected  parties. 

BACKGROUND 

San  Francisco  has  a  long  tradition  of 
cultivating  the  arts.  Musical  theater,  cabaret  and 
opera  widely  entertained  early  visitors  and 
residents.  The  city's  first  operatic  production 
dates  back  to  1851.  Two  of  the  city's  favorite 
theaters  in  the  late  1800's  were  Wade's  Opera 
House  (which  became  the  Grand  Opera  House)  on 
Mission  Street  near  Third  Street  and  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House  on  Eddy  Street.  The  Grand  Opera 
House  housed  over  1,000  productions  by  the  time 
it  was  destroyed  in  the  1906  earthquake  and  fire. 
Although  the  South  San  Francisco  Opera  House, 
constructed  in  1888,  survived  the  earthquake  and 
fire,  its  small  size  (8,850  sq.ft.)  and  distance  from 
the  city's  center  did  not  satisfy  the  city's  demands 
for  theater  space.  The  citizens  of  San  Francisco 
enthusiastically  replaced  many  of  the  theaters, 
clubs  and  concert  halls  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake and  fire,  although  none  of  these  facilities 
seemed  to  satisfy  residents'  desire  to  house  its' 
symphony  and  opera  in  a  grand  theater.  In  1911, 
attempts  to  construct  a  symphony  and  opera  hall 
and  art  museum  on  public  land  in  the  Civic  Center 
were  thwarted  by  a  State  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  the  City  could  not  contribute  public  land  for  a 
privately  owned  building.  Civic  leaders  re- 
sponded to  this  decision  by  soliciting  private 
donations  for  a  lot  and  building  but  were  unsuc- 


cessful in  generating  enough  funds  for  both  land 
acquisition  and  building  construction. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I  in  1918,  the 
newly-formed  American  Legion  suggested  that  the 
grand  public  theater  project  be  designated  as  San 
Francisco's  war  memorial,  given  the  broad  public 
support  for  war  veterans.  This  idea  was  accepted 
by  the  arts  organizations  and  a  fund-raising  drive 
was  initiated  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  trust 
agreement  and  Board  of  Trustees  to  develop  the 
war  memorial.  As  California  statutes  prevented 
mention  of  a  private  Opera  House  or  Art  Museum 
in  the  sale  of  construction  bonds  for  a  war  memo- 
rial building,  the  ordinance  which  authorized  the 
$4  million  construction  bond  issue  directed  that 
the  buildings  be  used  as  a  "memorial  hall  for  war 
veterans  and  for  educational,  recreational,  enter- 
tainment and  other  municipal  purposes".  Eigh- 
teen months  after  the  bond  measure  was  ap- 
proved, the  voters  of  San  Francisco  adopted  a 
charter  amendment  (War  Memorial  Charter 
Amendment  No.  32)  to  provide  for  appointment  of 
a  War  Memorial  Board  of  Trustees  by  the  City  to 
be  responsible  for  "maintaining,  operating  and 
caring  for  said  War  Memorial".  Although  there 
were  three  beneficiaries  mentioned  in  the  Trust- 
the  Symphony,  the  Art  Museum  and  the  Veterans- 
only  two  buildings  could  be  built  within  the 
Trust's  budget.  After  construction,  the  property  of 
the  Opera  House  and  the  Veteran's  Memorial 
Building  was  transferred  to  the  City.  In  addition, 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  was  charged  with 
providing  all  funds  for  operating  the  War  Memo- 
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rial  Complex;  all  subsequent  funds  or  gifts  re- 
ceived by  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  to  be  depos- 
ited into  a  separate  War  Memorial  account  with 
the  City. 

After  much  struggle  and  strife,  the  Opera 
House,  housing  the  opera  and  symphony,  and  the 
Veterans  Building,  housing  the  American  Legion 
and  the  art  museum,  opened  in  1932.  The  opening 
of  the  monumental  Opera  House  and  Veterans 
Building  housing  an  art  museum  along  with  the 
Civic  Auditorium  constructed  in  1915,  marked  the 
emergence  of  the  Civic  Center  as  the  City's  sym- 
bolic cultural  center.  Civic  Center  became  the 
city's  center  of  large  venue  cultural  exhibitions 
and  productions,  while  numerous  smaller  clubs 
and  musical  theaters  operated  throughout  the  city. 
This  tradition  continues  today. 

In  its  Civic  Center,  San  Francisco  has  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  monumental  and 
architecturally  significant  public  buildings  in  the 
nation.  The  historic  quality  of  the  Center  has  been 
recognized  nationally  by  its  placement,  in  1978,  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  In  further 
recognition  of  the  Center's  national  significance,  it 
was  designated  in  1987  as  a  National  Historic 
Landmark  District,  the  highest  level  of  designation 
within  the  National  Register  program.  The 
Center's  ceremonial  plazas  and  architectural 
grandeur  and  points  of  interest  for  visitors  are  a 
source  of  pride  in  civic  leadership  and  public 
involvement  for  local  residents.  The  Civic  Center 
Element  of  the  City's  Master  Plan  seeks  to  "main- 
tain and  reinforce  the  Civic  Center  as  the  symbolic 
and  ceremonial  focus  of  community  government 


and  culture."  City  policy  seeks  to  preserve  its 
stature  and,  further,  to  strengthen  and  enhance  its 
role  in  the  civic  and  cultural  life  of  its  citizens. 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 

Since  the  Civic  Center  Plan  was  first 
adopted  in  1912,  it  has  been  revised  and  amended 
three  times,  in  1945, 1959  and  1974,  to  reflect  the 
changing  functions  of  government,  the  changing 
nature  of  the  area,  and  the  needs  of  its  clientele. 
The  city  continued  to  expand  its  demand  for 
government  administrative  office  space  and 
cultural  facilities  over  the  past  few  decades. 
Beginning  in  the  1950's,  a  variety  of  needs  arose 
among  City,  State  and  Federal  agencies  for  more 
judicial,  office,  parking,  convention  and  cultural 
facilities  in  the  Civic  Center.  This  demand  resulted 
in  the  construction  of  the  Brooks  Hall  meeting  and 
exposition  facility  and  the  Civic  Center  Garage 
under  Civic  Center  Plaza  in  1956.  Additions  to  the 
McAllister  Street  State  office/ courthouse  building 
were  constructed  on  Golden  Gate  Avenue  in  1959 
and  in  1962  a  new  Federal  office  building  and 
courthouse  was  constructed  on  Golden  Gate 
Avenue.  In  1977,  the  Veterans  Auditorium  and 
library  within  the  Veterans  Building  were  trans- 
formed into  the  Herbst  Theater  and  Green  Room 
cultural  facilities.  In  1980,  Da  vies  Symphony  Hall 
and  Zellerbach  Rehearsal  Hall  were  added  to  the 
Civic  Center's  inventory  of  cultural  facilities.  In 
1986  a  new  State  office  building,  with  hearing 
rooms,  parking,  cafeteria  and  day  care,  was 
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completed  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Van  Ness 
Avenue  and  McAllister  Street.  A  new  Main 
Library  is  under  construction  at  the  Fulton/ 
Grove/Larkin/Hyde  Street  block.  Since  1974, 
government  office  activities  have  expanded 
beyond  the  12  block  central  core  of  the  Civic 
Center  and  are  now  located  within  a  broader  64 
block  area  generally  bounded  by  Turk  Street, 
Mission  Street,  Octavia  Street  and  Fifth /Mason 
Streets  (see  Figure  1). 

The  city's  cultural  facilities  have  expanded 
further  distant  from  the  Civic  Center  as  well. 
Public  cultural  facilities  are  located  in  the  South  of 
Market,  Mission,  Western  Addition,  Chinatown 
and  Hunters  Point  neighborhoods.  The  Yerba 
Buena  Center  (YBC),  containing  large  convention 
and  meeting  facilities,  museums,  galleries,  theaters 
and  outdoor  exhibition  and  performance  spaces,  is 
located  several  blocks  east  of  the  historic  Civic 
Center.  Golden  Gate  Park  hosts  a  concentration  of 
museums,  galleries  and  performance  spaces  as 
does  the  former  Fort  Mason  military  base  along 
the  City's  northern  waterfront.  The  California 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  museum  is  located 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  city  as  is  the 
Presidio  military  base  which  is  being  converted  to 
civilian  uses,  some  of  which  may  include  cultural 
facilities.  For-profit  and  non-profit  cultural 
facilities  are  located  throughout  the  city.  There  is 
no  one  cultural  center  or  focal  point  for  the  city, 
although  there  is  a  large  concentration  of  cultural 
facilities  and  activities  within  the  Financial  Dis- 
trict/Union Square/ YBC /South  of  Market /Civic 


Center/Hayes  Valley  corridor  linked,  informally, 
by  Market  Street. 

Major  public  cultural  facilities  are  located 
within  the  city's  various  neighborhoods  in  order  to 
develop  and  nurture  the  city's  numerous  diverse 
and  culturally-rich  visual,  sound,  movement  and 
performing  arts  groups.  The  City  is  widely  known 
and  admired  for  its  creativity  and  cultural  diver- 
sity. Neighborhood-based  cultural  facilities, 
including  privately-operated  clubs  and  storefront 
theaters,  are  immensely  successful  in  nurturing 
multi-cultural  and  "cutting  edge"  artistic  talent 
Unfortunately,  this  success  has  not  yet  been 
manifest  in  monetary  return  and  economic  secu- 
rity. Most  of  these  groups  are  struggling  to 
maintain  their  spaces.  Much  of  their  time  is  spent 
seeking  funds  to  support  their  art  work  and 
present  their  work  to  the  public.  Audience 
development  strategies  are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  increasing  ticket  sales  and  achieving  self- 
sufficiency.  This  is  a  constant  battle  for  both  large 
venue  performance  groups  like  the  Opera  and  Gay 
Men's  Chorus,  medium  size  groups  like  the 
Lorraine  Hansberry  Theatre,  or  smaller  groups  like 
BRAVA  Women  in  the  Arts  or  Contraband  (please 
see  Appendix  A). 

Limited  financial  resources  have  made  it 
very  difficult  to  properly  maintain  existing  cul- 
tural facilities  or  to  create  new  venues  needed  to 
showcase  the  city's  smaller  multi-cultural  and 
"cutting  edge"  groups.  The  1989  Loma  Prieta 
earthquake  damaged  many  private  and  public 
theaters  and  galleries.  Needed  repairs  and  seismic 
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strengthening  activities  threaten  the  continued  use 
of  these  facilities.  The  City's  cultural  facilities  face 
financial  crisis  both  from  decreasing  audiences  due 
to  the  national  recession  and  from  the  costs  of 
required  earthquake  repair,  seismic  strengthening, 
and  accessibility  improvements  for  their  facilities. 
In  some  cases,  the  perception  of  dangerous  and 
offensively  dirty  sidewalks  on  the  part  of  some 
patrons,  and /or  lack  of  parking,  keeps  audiences 
from  venturing  out  into  the  neighborhoods  to  see 
local  artists'  productions  and  exhibitions.  None- 
theless, the  importance  of  the  neighborhood-based 
cultural  facilities  cannot  be  overemphasized.  They 
provide  education,  youth  activities,  neighborhood- 
based  employment  and  economic  development 
activities,  community  safety,  and  cultural  attrac- 
tions for  the  city's  critically  important  tourist 
industry.  A  quote  from  one  of  the  Art  Commis- 
sions' Art  in  Transit  posters  describes  their  contri- 
butions: 

"They  say  she  couldn't  act  to  save  her  life. 
But  that's  exactly  what  she  did.  The  power  of  the 
Arts  is  surprising.  They  can  keep  a  kid  off  the 
streets,  out  of  a  gang,  away  from  drugs.  And  for 
25  years,  San  Francisco's  Cultural  Centers  have 
been  lighting  the  way  for  thousands  of  our  city's 
youth.  They  learn  about  the  arts,  they  learn  about 
their  culture,  they  learn  about  themselves.  You 
see,  art  and  culture  go  beyond  fancy  gallery 
openings  or  nights  at  the  opera.  They  go  right  to 
the  heart  of  our  city." 


The  survival  of  the  arts  in  San  Francisco  is 
inextricably  tied  to  the  ability  of  the  city  to  attract 
visitors,  particularly  visitors  who  will  stay  in  the 
city's  29,000  hotel  rooms.  The  majority  of  funding 
for  cultural  activities  and  facilities  is  provided  by 
the  city's  hotel  tax  fund  ("Transient  Occupancy 
Tax").  With  severe  budget  constraints  limiting  the 
city's  ability  to  provide  health,  safety  and  other 
services,  funding  for  other  basic  services,  such  as 
arts  and  education,  is  greatly  diminished.  Fund- 
ing for  the  arts  is  continually  vulnerable  to  budget 
cuts;  many  programs  traditionally  supported  by 
the  General  Fund  have  been  transferred  to  the 
more  limited  Hotel  Tax  Fund  which,  of  course,  is 
dependent  on  the  number  of  visitors  staying  in  the 
city's  hotels.  In  1992, 3  million  visitors  stayed  in 
San  Francisco  hotels;  18  percent  were  attending 
local  conventions.  The  average  hotel  stay  for  all 
visitors  was  3.9  nights  and,  at  an  average  70 
percent  occupancy  for  the  city's  29,000  hotel 
rooms,  the  city  generated  $  55  million  in  hotel  tax 
revenues.  Current  Hotel  Tax  revenue  projections 
are  $  61  million  for  fiscal  year  1993-94.  Of  this 
amount,  over  40  percent  of  the  revenues  will 
support  the  Moscone,  Civic  Auditorium  and 
Brooks  Hall  convention  facilities;  16  percent  will 
support  publicity  and  advertising  of  city  events;  10 
percent  will  support  the  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau;  and,  on  average,  about  18  percent  will 
support  arts  activities  and  facilities  (see  Table  1). 
Of  the  approximately  $11.6  million  allocated  to 
arts  facilities  in  the  1993-1994  fiscal  year,  over  half 
($5.7  million)  was  allocated  to  the  operation  and 
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maintenance  of  the  three  buildings  comprising  the 
War  Memorial  Performing  Arts  Center— Davies 
Hall,  the  Opera  House  and  the  Veterans'  Memorial 
Building.  The  Fine  Arts  Museums,  consisting  of 
the  de  Young  Museum  and  the  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  Museum,  was  allocated  $3.4 
million  while  the  Asian  Art  Museum  was  allocated 
$1.3  million.  The  city's  Arts  Commission  which, 
although  headquartered  in  the  Civic  Center, 
administers  programs  and  operates  facilities 
citywide,  was  allocated  $1 .2  million  in  project- 
specific  grant  and  General  Fund  monies. 


Table  1:  1993-94  Hotel  Tax  Funding 


Without  question,  the  Civic  Center  is 
undergoing  tremendous  growth  and  change. 
Monumental  public  buildings  which  were  dam- 
aged by  the  1989  earthquake  must  soon  undergo 
extensive  repair  and  seismic  safety  rehabilitation. 
Over  $100  million  dollars  will  be  invested  in 
rehabilitating  public  cultural  facilities  within  the 
Civic  Center  over  the  next  decade,  during  which 
time  the  city's  services  and  arts  resources  must  be 
relocated  (see  Table  2).  Budget  limitations  have 
caused  some  agencies  to  cut,  reduce  or  consolidate 
services.  Other  agencies  seek  resources  to  mod- 
ernize their  facilities  to  achieve  greater  efficiencies, 


FACILITY  %  OF  H0TEL       DOLLAR  AMOUNT  IN  $ 

TAX  FUND  MILLIONS 


Moscone,  Civic  Auditorium  &  Brooks 
Hall  Convention  Centers 

41.89 

25.80 

War  Memorial  Performing  Arts  Center 

9.88 

$5.7 

Asian  Art  Museum 

2.16 

$1.3 

Fine  Arts  Museums 

5.56 

$3.4 

Convention  &  Visitors  Bureau 

9.88 

$6.0 

Publicity  &  Advertising 

16.63 

$10.1 

Affordable  Housing 

6.23 

$3.5 

Candlestick  Park 

6.23 

$3.5 

Cultural  Equity  Endowment  Fund 

1.25 

$.76 

San  Francisco  General  Fund 

0.00 

$0.0 

Administration 

0.20 

$.9 

TOTAL  PROJECTED  REVENUES 

100.00 

$61.0 
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Table  2:  Seismic  Rehabilitation  of  Cultural 


FACILITY  Sq.FtVSeating         Cost  of  Seismic     Tentative  Schedule  of 

Capacity  Work  (SMillions)  Seismic  Work 


Old  Main  Library 

170,000  sq.  ft. 

$30-40 

not  scheduled 



Bill  Graham  Civic  Auditorium 

7,000  seats 

21.8 

5/94  to  12/95 

Opera  House 

3,200  seats 

28 

1/96  to  6/97 

Veterans  Memorial  Building 

157,000  sq.ft. 

$30 

6/98  to  1/2000 

Commerce  High  School 

X  sq.  ft. 

not  known 

scheduled 

Hibernia  Bank  Building 

38,850  sq.  ft. 

not  known 

not  scheduled 

Embassy  Theater 

200  seats 

not  known 

not  scheduled 

Asian  Art  Museum 

90,000  sq.  ft. 

not  known 

not  scheduled 

deYoung  Museum 

140,000  sq.ft. 

not  known 

not  scheduled 

Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 

80,000  sq.  ft. 

$6,359 

under  construction 

greater  access  and  convenience  to  the  public,  and 
greater  protection  of  valuable  art,  artifact,  archive 
and  other  cultural  resources.  These  include 
electronic  communications  and  record-keeping 
systems,  multiple  banks  of  high  speed  elevators, 
and  sensitive  temperature  control  and  security 
systems.  Clearly,  Civic  Center  cultural  facilities 
are  capturing  the  bulk  of  the  city's  arts  funding 
and,  therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  these  facilities 
are  managed  and  maintained  in  the  most  efficient 
and  equitable  way  possible. 

The  payment  of  the  $100  million  construc- 
tion costs  to  repair  these  facilities,  along  with  the 
$60  to  $100  million  interest  payments  on  the 
general  obligation  bond  sales  to  finance  this 
construction,  will  severely  drain  the  City's  ability 


to  fund  arts  programming,  facilities  operation  and 
maintenance,  or  new  facilities  over  the  next  few 
decades.  Clearly,  the  city  must  expand  its  revenue 
base  for  the  arts  in  order  to  support  even  current 
levels  of  facilities  and  current  levels  of  program- 
ming. With  all  the  demands  on  General  Fund 
monies,  it  appears  likely  that  the  only  funding  for 
the  arts  will  come  from  the  Hotel  Tax  Fund. 
Currently,  less  than  20%  of  Hotel  Tax  revenues  are 
allocated  to  the  arts,  the  remainder  is  allocated  to 
convention  and  sports  facilities,  publicity,  housing 
and  administration.  It  does  not  appear  likely  that 
the  percentage  of  Hotel  Tax  funds  allocated  to  the 
arts  will  increase,  as  the  bulk  of  the  funds  are 
committed  to  paying  off  convention  facilities 
debts.  It  appears  unlikely  that  the  percentage  of 
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tax  on  hotel  rates  will  increase  substantially.  At  12 
percent,  it  is  competitive  with  the  Los  Angeles  and 
Anaheim  rates  and  is  higher  than  the  San  Diego 
rate  of  9  percent  and  the  Las  Vegas  rate  of  7 
percent.  It  appears  that  the  most  probable  strategy 
for  increasing  funding  for  the  arts  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  tourists  who  stay  in  the  city's  hotels. 
The  city  must  promote  itself  to  tourists.  It  must 
protect  it's  current  tourist  attractions,  identify  and 
market  new  attractions,  facilitate  the  movement  of 
visitors  between  their  hotels  and  these  attractions, 
and  identify  ways  and  means  to  make  the  tourist's 
stay  a  safe  and  pleasurable  experience.  The  city 
should  develop  a  strategic  plan  for  tourism  which 
would  identify  the  visitor  market,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco niche  within  this  market,  current  and  poten- 
tial attractions,  city  infrastructure  and  facilities 
needed  to  service  the  visitor,  including  hotels, 
transit  and  multi-lingual  signage,  and  should 
establish  a  timeline  for  capital  investments  to 
facilitate  visitor  trips. 

San  Francisco  enjoys  a  competitive  advan- 
tage as  a  destination  for  tourists  over  other  cities  in 
the  country.  Many  of  the  city's  attributes  can  be 
further  enhanced  to  increase  its  attraction  to 
tourists,  especially  the  tourist  who  is  interested  in 
life  enhancement  attractions  rather  than  the  "get 
away  from  it  all"  sea  and  sand  or  theme  park 
tourist.  The  "life  enhancement"  tourist  tends  to 
stay  longer,  spend  more  and  return  frequently  to 
his/her  favorite  cities.  San  Francisco,  because  of 
its  special  character,  amenities  and  central  location 
within  the  Bay  Region,  attracts  life  enhancement 
tourists  who  are  generally  over  40  years  of  age, 


have  high  incomes  and  are  big  spenders.  In  1992, 
13.4  million  visitors  collectively  spent  $4  billion 
dollars  in  the  city.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  average 
daily  visitor  population  of  over  110,000  people. 

Although  the  U.S.  tourist/leisure  travel 
industry  is  stagnant,  growing  by  only  2  to  3 
percent  in  absolute  numbers  of  travelers  per  year, 
it  remains  the  number  one  industry  in  the  country 
in  generating  expenditures,  ahead  of  agriculture, 
chemicals  and  motor  vehicles.  In  1992,  tourism  in 
the  U.S.  generated  $380  billion  in  expenditures  and 
was  the  nation's  leading  export,  creating  a  $20.4 
billion  trade  surplus  as  international  visitors  spent 
more  here  than  U.S.  travelers  spent  abroad.  The 
U.S.  travel  industry,  generating  5.9  million  jobs,  is 
second  in  employment  behind  health  services.  In 
the  U.S.,  California  is  the  number  one  tourist 
destination,  ahead  of  Florida  and  Hawaii.  The 
California  tourist  industry  generates  733,000  jobs 
and  over  $1  billion  in  local  tax  revenues.  Survey 
data  indicate  that  about  30  percent  of  U.S.  tourists 
want  art  and  culture  as  destinations.  California's 
diversity  is  the  main  attraction  for  its  visitors;  its 
diversity  in  geography,  cultural  experiences  and 
activities.  Although  the  travel  industry  giants 
(airlines,  travel  agency  networks)  are  pushing 
packaged  tours  and  theme  parks  to  prospective 
travelers,  California's  visitors  express  a  greater 
interest  in  new  attractions,  authenticity  and 
quality  service. 

San  Francisco  is  not  a  city  with  warm 
beaches,  theme  parks  or  casinos.  However,  San 
Franciscans  nurture  and  broadly  support  the  arts, 
sports,  fabulous  cuisine,  neighborhood-based 
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cultural  diversity  and  conventions.  Fort  Mason 
military  base  was  transformed  into  a  dynamic 
multi-cultural  visual  and  performing  arts  center. 
Plans  for  the  Presidio  would  attract  visitors 
interested  in  nature,  recreation,  health  science, 
global  peace  and  preservation  of  the  environment. 
Treasure  Island  once  hosted  a  world's  fair.  San 
Francisco  has  a  competitive  advantage  over  other 
cities  in  the  country  in  attracting  tourists  because 
of  its  physical  location.  It  is  next  to  an  efficient 
international  airport  which  is  the  port  of  entry  for 
flights  from  many  countries.  It  is  centrally  located 
for  short  trips  to  the  Marin  headlands,  the  wine 
country,  the  East  Bay,  and  the  Carmel/Monterrey/ 
Big  Sur  area.  San  Francisco  is  a  beautiful,  cosmo- 
politan city  with  handsome  architecture  and  a 
mild  climate  affording  year-round  accessibility  to 
the  city's  diverse  attractions:  Views  of  the  city 
landform  and  natural  areas  beyond;  thousands  of 
restaurants;  hundreds  of  museums,  galleries, 
theaters  and  music  halls;  educational  institutions; 
sports  and  recreational  events;  the  Golden  Gate 
and  Bay  bridges;  and  the  Cable  Cars.  Numerous 
San  Francisco  neighborhoods  are  tourist  attrac- 
tions because  of  their  cultural  diversity,  history  or 
shopping  experiences.  Most  favored  of  the 
neighborhood  destinations  in  the  city  by  tourists 
are  Fisherman's  Wharf,  Chinatown,  North  Beach, 
the  Haight,  Golden  Gate  Park  and  the  Civic 
Center.  The  Civic  Center  is  a  major  photo  oppor- 
tunity for  tourists  as  well  as  a  destination  for  the 
arts.  The  adjoining  Hayes  Valley  neighborhood  is 


fast  becoming  a  multi-culture  arts  destination, 
linked  to  the  Civic  Center  by  Hayes  Street. 

Numerous  Civic  Center  cultural  institu- 
tions wish  to  expand  within  the  area.  Others  wish 
to  locate  there  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
to  share  facilities  with  other  similar  institutions,  to 
benefit  from  the  synergy  of  being  close  to  other 
creative  resources,  to  take  advantage  of  the  central 
location  and  identity  of  the  Civic  Center,  and  to 
benefit  from  well  established  transportation 
services  and  ancillary  services  for  their  patrons 
(cafes,  restaurants,  gift  shops)  as  a  means  to 
expand  their  audience  base. 

Despite  the  outstanding  benefits  of 
operating  cultural  institutions  within  the  Civic 
Center,  compared  to  other  areas  of  the  city,  there 
are  problems  in  the  neighborhood  and  higher 
operating  costs  associated  with  these  problems. 
These  include  higher  costs  of  publicity  and  secu- 
rity and  lower  ticket  prices.  The  Civic  Center  is 
perceived  by  many  as  "dirty"  and  unsafe.  Hand- 
some monumental  buildings  which  delight  and 
impress  workers  and  visitors  during  the  day 
appear  dark,  isolated  and  formidable  at  night. 
Many  patrons  of  Civic  Center  nighttime  venues 
flee  the  area  after  the  performance  or  exhibition 
rather  than  stroll  the  Center's  plazas  and  boule- 
vards. As  vital  and  accessible  as  the  Civic  Center 
is  during  the  day  with  students,  government 
workers,  clients  of  the  courts  and  city  agencies, 
tourists,  and  art  patrons  strolling  about,  the  area  is 
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the  reverse  at  night.  People  scurry  past  darkened 
government  buildings  and  homeless  encamp- 
ments to  their  cars,  cabs  or  transit  facilities  to  beat 
a  quick  retreat. 

The  Civic  Center  has  not  developed  to  its 
full  potential;  it  has  not  achieved  its  goal  of 
functioning  as  the  city's  symbolic  and  ceremonial 
center  of  government  and  culture.  This  is  due  to 
several  factors  including,  notably  (1)  the  concen- 
tration of  cultural  facilities  at  its  western  edge  with 
few  nighttime  cultural  "destinations"  provided  at 
its  eastern  edge  linking  it  to  Market  Street;  (2)  the 
lack  of  smaller  spaces  available  to  local  multi- 
cultural groups;  and  (3)  the  area's  poor  lighting 
and  lack  of  multi-lingual  directional  signage. 

Notwithstanding  these  constraints,  the 
Civic  Center  continues  to  function  as  the  city's 
center  of  large  venue  performance  spaces.  Unfor- 
tunately, at  this  time,  the  demand  for  large  venue 
facilities  by  San  Francisco  performing  arts  groups 
is  small.  Most  local  performance  groups  are  small 
and  poorly-funded  and  cannot  afford  the  produc- 
tion costs  associated  with  large  venue  facilities. 
Often  times,  because  they  are  located  within  the 
neighborhoods,  they  have  a  small  audience  base 
and  cannot  be  assured  that  they  can  attract  3,000  to 
7,000  people  to  fill  the  large  Civic  Center  facilities. 
Indeed,  even  long-established  and  large  scale 
production  companies  like  the  Opera,  Symphony 
and  Ballet  do  not  support  their  use  of  these  public 
facilities  by  ticket  sales  alone.  Over  $5  million  a 
year  in  public  funds  are  allocated  to  operation  and 
maintenance  of  facilities  used  by  the  Opera, 


Symphony,  Ballet,  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and 
Veterans  groups.  It  can  be  surmised  that  the 
"effective  demand"  for  these  facilities  is  not  great 
enough  to  sustain  their  operation  without  subsi- 
dies; that  is,  the  people  who  wish  to  see  these 
productions  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the  produc- 
tion costs.  This  is  not  dissimilar  to  other  arts 
facilities  in  the  city  or  across  the  country.  Artistic 
production  companies  and  facilities  are  experienc- 
ing financial  difficulties  or  crisis.  Production 
companies  are  always  seeking  non-ticket  sales 
funding  and  are  constantly  trying  to  expand  their 
audience  base  through  publicity,  critical  review, 
word-of-mouth,  prestigious  awards  or  road  trips/ 
touring. 

For  numerous  reasons,  Civic  Center 
facilities  are  not  widely  used  by  the  city's  multi- 
cultural groups.  Over  time,  these  groups,  per- 
forming in  small-  to  medium-size  venues  in  the 
city's  other  cultural  centers,  can  develop  greater 
exposure  and  a  broader  audience  base  and  can 
"grow  into"  the  larger  Civic  Center's  venues.  This 
audience  base  growth  by  multi-cultural  perfor- 
mance groups  may  take  as  long  as  10  years.  When 
these  local  groups  are  able  to  attract  2,000  to  3,000 
people  to  a  performance,  the  War  Memorial 
Performing  Arts  Center  facilities  should  be  made 
readily  available  to  them  to  lease.  Whenever  these 
large  venue  spaces  are  not  in  use  by  their  principal 
tenant  they  are  made  available  for  lease  to  other 
groups.  Leasing  these  performance  halls  to  the 
public  for  benefits,  concerts,  receptions,  exhibi- 
tions, weddings  or  other  ceremonies  can  increase 
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the  facility's  and  Civic  Center's  audience  base  and 
can  generate  private  monies  for  the  Center's 
operating  and  maintenance  costs.  By  trust  agree- 
ments, Veterans  groups  pay  no  rent  for  their 
facilities  in  the  Veterans  Building.  Part  of  Perform- 
ing Arts  Complex  revenues  subsidize  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  (O&M)  of  Veterans  office 
and  meeting  rooms.  These  spaces  are  underused 
by  Veterans  groups  and  could  be  leased  for  private 
events  to  generate  income  and  cover  their  O&M 
costs. 

To  induce  greater  audiences  to  the  Civic 
Center,  a  number  of  improvements  to  the  physical 
environment  should  be  made  to  improve  its  safety, 
to  achieve  its  proper  grandeur,  to  fully  utilize  its 
monumental  public  buildings,  and  to  firmly 
establish  itself  as  a  safe,  dynamic  and  pleasant  24 
hour  "campus"  for  government,  culture,  educa- 
tion, and  public  gathering  activities. 

Area  schools  and  government  facilities  are 
generally  closed  to  the  public  at  night.  Existing 
Civic  Center  cultural  facilities  which  seasonally 
offer  large  venue  performances  are,  by  and  large, 
inaccessible  to  most  of  the  City's  multi-cultural 
and  "cutting  edge"  dance  and  theater  performance 
groups.  The  area  needs  a  number  of  small-  and 
medium-size  venues  to  serve  as  "destinations"  to 
create  a  "critical  mass"  of  people  walking  the  area 
at  night:  theaters,  galleries,  museums,  libraries, 
restaurants,  cafes,  coffeehouses,  nightclubs, 
comedy  clubs,  schools,  gyms,  hotels,  dormitories 
and  other  residences.  The  Civic  Center  can  be 
developed  into  a  year-round  daytime  and  night- 


time "campus"  of  mixed  uses  combining  govern- 
ment, educational,  cultural,  entertainment,  retail 
and  residential  activities.  It  can  do  this  most 
expeditiously  and  with  the  greatest  economies  by 
linking  itself,  visually  and  functionally,  to  existing 
neighboring  cultural  centers— Hayes  Valley,  the 
Geary  Street  Theater  District,  YBC  and  the 
Embarcadero.  The  link  is  Market  Street.  Unfortu- 
nately, portions  of  Market  Street  leading  to  the 
Civic  Center  are  perceived  as  unclean  and  unsafe 
at  night.  It,  too,  is  in  need  of  venues  to  serve  as 
destinations  for  visitors  and  residents. 

It  is  within  this  context  that  the  Civic 
Center  Cultural  Facilities  Study  seeks  to  identify 
and  "fix"  the  deficiencies  of  the  Civic  Center,  as 
measured  by  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Civic 
Center  Plan.  The  study  identifies  strategies  for 
making  most  efficient  use  of  existing  facilities,  and 
identifies  strategies  and  resources  to  create  new 
facilities  which  can  attract  a  larger  audience  to  the 
area.  More  people  on  the  street,  whether  patrons 
of  the  arts,  students,  residents,  tourists  or  street 
vendors,  create  a  "critical  mass"  of  people  which 
provides  greater  surveillance—eyes  on  the  street— 
for  increased  safety,  visual  interest  and  entertain- 
ment. Providing  appropriately-sized  performance 
and  exhibition  spaces  to  showcase  the  City's 
diverse  cultural  visual,  sound,  movement  and 
performing  arts  groups  would  provide  a  "destina- 
tion" for  the  area,  particularly  along  its  eastern 
edge.  This  investment  would  serve  as  a  catalyst 
for  private-sector  investments  in  clubs,  cafes, 
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cinemas  and  other  venues  that  wish  to  capture  this 
audience.  The  study  identifies  short-term,  me- 
dium-term and  long-term  strategies  for  efficient 
and  full  utilization  of  cultural  facilities,  both  public 
and  private,  within  the  Civic  Center  area  and  its 
environs.  The  development  plan  presented  herein 
identifies  what  is  believed  to  be  the  least  expensive 
yet  most  cost-effective  series  of  investments  which 
would  attract  the  strongest  audience  to  the  Civic 
Center,  linking  it  to  existing  nearby  cultural 
centers  and  concentrations  of  tourist  hotels. 


GOALS  OF  THE  CIVIC  CENTER  CULTURAL 
FACILITIES  PLAN 

•  Strengthen  the  city's  tourist  industry  by 
exposing  visitors  to  the  city's  rich  and  diverse 
art,  culture  and  history  showcased  in  Civic 
Center  area  facilities; 

•  Improve  and  enhance  the  Civic  Center  as  a 
safe  year-round  focal  point  for  daytime 
government,  judicial,  cultural  and  educational 
activities  and  for  nighttime  multi-cultural 
entertainment  and  cultural  arts,  educational 
and  residential  activities;  and 

•  Maximize  accessibility,  efficiency  and  public 
use  of  existing  and  new  cultural  facilities  by  all 
of  the  city's  cultural  organizations. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  CIVIC  CENTER 
CULTURAL  FACILITIES  PLAN 

•  Develop  the  Civic  Center  as  a  safe,  attractive 
and  dynamic  daytime  and  nighttime  destina- 
tion by  developing  small  visual  arts  and  live 
performance  venues  for  mainstream,  multi- 
cultural and  "cutting  edge"  groups  at  strategic 
locations  along  Market  Street  leading  to  the 
Civic  Center  from  the  Embarcadero/YBC/ 
Geary  Street  cultural  centers; 

•  Improve  the  physical  environment  of  Market 
Street  and  the  Civic  Center  by  maintaining 
clean  sidewalks,  providing  24-hour  accessible 
free  public  toilets  at  strategic  locations,  and 
increasing  lighting  and  multi-lingual  direc- 
tional signage; 

•  Introduce  visual  art  displays,  including 
storefront  galleries  and  illuminated  rooftops  of 
landmark  buildings,  at  strategic  locations 
along  Market  Street  which  would  create  a 
visual  "beacon"  leading  visitors  and  workers 
along  Market  Street  to  Civic  Center  and  Hayes 
Valley  destinations; 

•  Encourage  sharing  of  cultural  facilities  by  area 
arts  schools  and  production  companies; 
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•  Encourage  expansion  of  nighttime  classes  in 
existing  and  new  Civic  Center  educational 
facilities,  particularly  those  related  to  the  arts, 
law  and  culinary  arts;  and 

•  Encourage  the  development  of  affordable 
housing  for  area  workers,  students,  teachers, 
artists  and  other  people  who  would  enjoy  a 
dynamic  day  and  nighttime  neighborhood. 


SUGGESTED  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

1 .  Link  the  Civic  Center  to  existing  Hayes  Valley, 
South  of  Market,  Union  Square /Geary  Street 
Theater  District,  YBC  and  Embarcadero 
cultural/ recreational  centers  by  creating 
clusters  of  nighttime  entertainment  and 
cultural  arts  activities  at  strategic  locations 
along  Market  Street. 

2.  Exhibit  well-lit  visual  art  installations  in 
vacant  ground  floor  retail  spaces  along  Market 
Street. 

3.  Install  lights  to  illuminate  building  tops  of 
specific  landmark  buildings  along  Market 
Street  to  showcase  handsome  architectural 
features  and  to  create  visual  interest  along  the 
corridor. 

4.  Devote  regular  steam  cleaning  and  mainte- 
nance of  sidewalk  space  and  street  furniture, 


including  signs,  artworks  and  banners,  along 
the  corridor.  Thin  the  trees  along  Market 
Street  to  increase  penetration  of  light  from  the 
Path  of  Gold  light  fixtures  to  the  sidewalk 
space.  In  areas  with  few  window  displays, 
encourage  property  owners  to  install  light 
fixtures  on  their  building  facades  to  illuminate 
the  sidewalk  space  for  increased  safety  and 
security  to  pedestrians. 

5.  Provide  two  free  24-hour  accessible,  fully- 
staffed  public  toilets  and  showers  strategically 
placed  in  storefronts  along  Market  Street  from 
Fifth  to  Ninth  Streets  and  retain  the  toilet  and 
shower  facility  at  39  Fell  Street. 

6.  Encourage  the  rehabilitation  of  historic 
theaters  at  strategic  locations  within  the  Mid- 
Market  Street  corridor  for  conversion  to 
general  audience  live  performance,  gallery  or 
other  arts-related  spaces. 

7.  Construct  mixed  use  developments  at  strategic 
locations  within  the  Civic  Center  and  Market 
Street  corridor  which  would  incorporate,  in 
locations  within  Civic  Center,  schools  with 
restaurants,  rehearsal  halls,  gallery  space  and 
student  housing  and,  in  locations  along 
Market,  Taylor  and  Mason  Streets,  live  perfor- 
mance spaces  at  ground  level  with  affordable 
housing  above. 
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8.  Encourage  the  operators  of  the  2,500  seat 
Orpheum  Theater  to  investigate  the  feasibility 
of  converting  the  stage  to  a  wood-sprung  floor 
suitable  for  dance  performances. 

9.  Increase  surface  transit  service,  including  late 
night  service,  along  Market  Street.  Encourage 
motorized  cable  car  shuttle  service  from  hotels 
to  Civic  Center,  South  of  Market  and  YBC 
destinations. 

10.  Investigate  the  feasibility  of  seismic  strength- 
ening and  adaptive  reuse  of  three  monumental 
landmark  public  buildings  within  the  Civic 
Center:  The  old  Main  Library,  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Building  and  the  50  U.N.  Plaza 
federal  office  building.  These  buildings 
should  be  restored  and  converted  to  public 
arts,  museums,  arts  archives,  government 
office  or  court-related  uses. 

If  feasible,  the  170,000  square  foot  old  Main 
Library  should  be  converted  to  a  day  and 
nighttime  cultural  arts  facility  combining  a 
museum /archive  use  with  a  nighttime  live 
performance  use.  A  consolidated  city  history 
museum  or  an  Asian  Arts  Museum  could  be 
suitable  tenants  for  the  building. 

Alternatively,  a  consolidated  cultural  arts 
library  which  would  include  historic  photo- 
graphs and  memorabilia,  posters,  costumes, 


written  scores  and  plays,  recorded  music,  and 
film  and  video  archives  with  listening,  view- 
ing and  recording  studios,  could  be  located 
within  the  old  library  and  operated  as  an 
annex  to  the  new  Main  Library.  Students  from 
nearby  arts  schools  could  use  this  facility  as 
their  library.  This  could  be  combined  with  a 
smaller  city  history  museum.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  too  small  a  city  history 
museum  would  be  disadvantageous  as  it 
would  disappoint  and  un-impress  the  visitor. 
A  token  city  history  museum  could  not 
properly  reflect  the  city's  rich  history  of 
people,  events  and  places. 

Investigate  the  feasibility  of  placing  a  consoli- 
dated law  library  and  a  consolidated  cultural 
arts  library  within  the  New  Main  Library  in 
the  place  of  the  proposed  260  seat  auditorium. 
This  would  make  most  efficient  use  of  state-of- 
the-art  library  facilities.  A  more  suitable 
location  for  a  200  seat  proscenium  theater 
would  be  the  45  Hyde  Street  site  which 
currently  houses  a  government  office  building 
which  could  be  demolished  and  replaced  with 
a  mixed  use  building  featuring  a  small  ground 
floor  theater  with  student  housing  above. 
Housing  and  performance  space  at  this  corner 
would  create  a  24  hour  use,  increased  foot 
traffic  and  increased  surveillance.  This  would 
contribute  to  the  identity  of  the  area  as  a  safe 
nighttime  destination  and  would  strengthen 
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the  McAllister /U.N.  Plaza  link  to  the  Civic 
Center  from  Market  Street. 

A  less  dynamic  alternative  for  the  old  Main 
Library  would  be  a  civil  courthouse  with  a 
consolidated  law  library.  This  is  a  less  favored 
use  because  it  attracts  a  limited  daytime 
audience,  does  not  contribute  to  the  strength 
of  the  Civic  Center's  eastern  edge  as  a  cultural 
center  and,  therefore,  does  not  strengthen  the 
link  to  the  Market  Street  cultural  corridor. 
Under  this  scenario,  a  consolidated  city 
history  museum  or  the  Asian  Arts  Museum 
could  be  located  within  the  nearby  180,000 
square  foot  50  U.N.  Plaza  federal  office 
building  which  may  become  redundant  with 
the  construction  of  the  new  federal  office 
building  at  10th  and  Market  Streets. 

11 .  The  45,000  square  foot  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
(MOMA)  gallery  space  on  the  3rd  and  4th 
floors  of  the  Veterans  Building  could  be 
converted  to  another  cultural  arts  space  when 
the  museum  moves  and  when  the  temporary 
City  Hall  activities  return  to  the  refurbished 
City  Hall.  A  consolidated  city  history  mu- 
seum would  quickly  outgrow  the  45,000 
square  foot  space  left  vacant  by  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art.  The  Asian  Art  Museum  at 
90,000  square  foot  in  Golden  Gate  Park  is 
looking  to  double  its  exhibition  space  within  a 


Civic  Center  facility.  Neither  of  these  muse- 
ums would  "fit"  in  the  Veterans  Building 
without  expensive  realigning  of  columns.  It  is 
suggested  that  a  high  volume  cultural  arts 
attraction  be  located  in  the  former  MOMA 
space.  This  could  be  a  City  Art  gallery  or 
high-tech  interactive  gallery  or  exhibition 
space. 

12.  Investigate  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a 
multi-use  building  on  the  undeveloped  Davies 
Hall  parcel  which  would  include  administra- 
tive office,  meeting  and  reception/party  space 
for  the  Opera  and  Symphony  companies; 
classrooms,  rehearsal  space  and  performance 
facilities  for  the  San  Francisco  Conservatory  of 
Music;  and  a  culinary  arts  school.  Ground 
floor  kitchens  and  dining  areas  for  the  culinary 
arts  school  would  contribute  positively  to  the 
area.  The  blank  walls  of  the  nearby  Nourse 
Auditorium,  Zellerbach  Hall,  Ballet  Building, 
Davies  Hall,  Opera  House,  Veteran's  Building, 
Board  of  Realtors  and  the  Bar  Association 
buildings  contribute  to  a  feeling  of  desolation 
for  the  area.  Any  new  building  at  the  Davies 
Hall  site  should  provide  large  well-lit  ground 
floor  window  spaces  with  active  daytime  and 
nighttime  uses.  Retention  of  the  nearby 
(Kimball's)  restaurant/nightclub  to  a  similar 
entertainment  use  would  contribute  to  the 
safety  and  vibrancy  of  this  important  corner. 
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13.  Investigate  the  feasibility  of  expanding  the 
Performing  Arts  garage  for  replacement 
parking  for  War  Memorial  Performing  Arts 
Center  staff  and  volunteers,  for  additional 
parking  for  patrons  of  the  arts,  and  for  other 
Civic  Center  visitors. 

14.  Investigate  the  feasibility  of  adaptive  reuse  of 
the  135  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Commerce  High 
School  landmark  buildings  and  the  Nourse 
Auditorium  for  the  public  high  school  of  the 
arts.  The  Nourse  stage  is  twice  the  size  of  the 
Herbst  stage  while  the  seating  capacity  is 
comparable.  Were  the  Nourse  Auditorium 
improved  with  state-of-the-art  sound,  lighting 
and  temperature  control  systems  and  a  wood- 
sprung  stage,  more  local  performing  groups 
could  present  in  the  Civic  Center. 

15.  The  Art  Commission  Gallery  presently  on 
Grove  Street  should  be  replaced  on  the  present 
site  within  the  ground  floor  of  a  new  city  office 
building  constructed  as  an  annex  to  the  101 
Grove  Street  city  office  building. 

16.  Replace  the  140  fixed  seat  auditorium  at  101 
Grove  Street  with  city  office  space.  This 
auditorium  space  is  in  need  of  extensive  stage, 
sound  and  lighting  improvements  and  is 
redundant  space  within  the  Civic  Center.  The 
200  fixed  seat  auditorium  at  the  501  Van  Ness 
Avenue  Public  Utilities  Commission  (PUC) 


building  has  modern  facilities  and  is  available 
to  the  public  for  lease. 

17.  Should  these  recommendations  prove  too 
costly,  an  alternative  scenario  should  be 
considered  which  would,  at  a  minimum: 

(1)  Place  the  Asian  Art  Museum  in  the  old 
Main  Library; 

(2)  Retain  the  proposed  260  seat  auditorium 
in  the  new  Main  Library; 

(3)  Improve  the  856  seat  Nourse  Auditorium 
with  state-of-the-art  sound,  lighting  and 
air  conditioning  equipment  and  a  wood- 
sprung  dance  floor; 

(4)  Convert  the  Hibernia  Bank  at  1  Jones 
Street  to  a  city  history  museum; 

(5)  Encourage  the  operators  of  the  Orpheum 
Theater  to  convert  the  stage  therein  to 
wood-sprung  floor  suitable  for  dance 
performances; 

(6)  Convert  the  MOMA  gallery  space  to 
another  art  gallery  or  art/education 
exhibition  space; 

(8)  Encourage  Market  Street  property  owners 
to  donate  vacant  storefront  space  for  art 
installations; 

(9)  Encourage  owners  of  specific  landmark 
buildings  along  Market  Street  to  illumi- 
nate the  rooftops  at  night;  and 

(10)      Install  two  storefront  public  toilet/shower 
facilities  along  Market  Street  between  5th 
and  9th  Streets. 
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CULTURAL  FACILITIES  STUDY 
METHODOLOGY 

The  Department  of  City  Planning  con- 
ducted an  inventory  of  cultural  facilities  located  in 
the  Civic  Center  study  area,  as  well  as  a  needs 
assessment  of  multicultural  arts  organizations  city- 
wide  as  part  of  the  comprehensive  planning 
analysis  of  the  Civic  Center. 

With  regard  to  the  inventory  of  cultural 
facilities,  the  Department  identified  17  visual  arts 
exhibition  spaces  and  73  spaces  that  are  either 
currently  used  as  performance  venues,  or  could 
potentially  be  so  used,  within  the  64-block  Civic 
Center  Study  Area.  These  include  both  public  and 
privately-owned  facilities  which  are  operated  on 
either  a  non-profit  or  for-profit  basis.  The  visual 
arts  exhibition  spaces  identified  include  museums 
and  galleries.  The  performing  arts  spaces  identi- 
fied include  theaters,  auditoriums,  cinemas,  recital 
halls,  and  meeting/hearing  rooms. 

The  Department  developed  two  compre- 
hensive survey  questionnaires  -  one  for  visual  arts 
and  one  for  performing  arts  -  which  were  sent  to 
the  90  identified  cultural  facilities  in  the  Civic 
Center  Study  Area.  The  format  of  the  surveys  was 
based  on  questionnaires  developed  by  the  San 
Francisco  Art  Commission  and  used  in  their  1987 
study  "Facilities  and  Programs  for  the  Non-Profit 
Arts  in  San  Francisco".  The  scope  of  the  Art 
Commission  study  was  to  complete  a  city-wide 
survey  of  spaces  and  facilities  used  primarily  for 
cultural  or  artistic  purposes  and  used  predomi- 


nantly by  non-profit  cultural  or  artistic  groups.  As 
indicated  above,  the  current  study  targeted 
cultural  facilities  located  in  the  Civic  Center  Study 
Area  only,  and  included  commercial  facilities  in 
addition  to  those  available  to  non-profit  groups. 

The  questionnaires  were  designed  to  elicit 
the  following  information: 

•  facility  type 

•  description  of  space,  including  technical 
details  of  performance  spaces  and  re- 
hearsal facilities 

•  capacity  -  number  of  persons 

•  use  schedule,  including  "down  time" 

•  user  services  available  and  fees  charged 
for  facilities 

•  anticipated  capital  improvements 

•  patron  transportation  patterns 

•  parking  needs  and  availability 

Following  distribution  of  the  question- 
naire, Department  staff  arranged  on-site  inter- 
views with  each  facility  manager  to  complete  the 
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survey  and  view  the  facility.  Data  from  the 
surveys  and  the  follow-up  interviews  was  entered 
into  a  computerized  database  that  allows  this 
information  to  be  analyzed  in  a  number  of  ways. 
One  may  for  example,  request  from  our  database  a 
listing  of  those  performance  spaces  with  a  particu- 
lar seating  capacity  and  possessing  specified 
technical  characteristics,  such  as  a  stage  floor 
suitable  for  dance,  or  dressing  rooms  to  accommo- 
date a  specific  number  of  performers.  For  a 
complete  listing  of  the  surveyed  facilities,  see 
Appendix  B. 

In  order  to  analyze  the  mode  and  function 
of  Civic  Center  performing  arts  facilities  in  relation 
to  the  City's  total  performing  arts  facilities  and  the 
total  demand  for  such,  an  inventory  of  all  such 
spaces  city- wide  was  compiled.  This  inventory  is 
presented  in  Appendices  C  and  D  and  includes  the 
location  of  the  facility,  information  on  the  type  of 
space,  its  seating  capacity  and  a  telephone  number 
for  rental  information. 

In  addition  to  the  detailed  survey  of  the 
Civic  Center  facilities,  the  Department  conducted  a 
needs  assessment  of  multicultural  arts  organiza- 
tions located  throughout  the  City.  Just  over  200 
such  organizations  were  identified,  and  a  short 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  each.  A  list  of  these 
multi-cultural  organizations  is  listed  in  Appendix 
A.  This  survey  was  designed  to  elicit  the  follow- 
ing information: 

•    type  of  art  medium  engaged  in 


•  type  of  facilities  currently  used 

•  facility  size  and  capacity  required 

•  scheduling  needs 

•  interest  in  access  to  a  Civic  Center  area 
venue,  and  anticipated  schedule  if  access 
was  available 

INVENTORY  OF  CULTURAL  FACILITIES  IN 
THE  CIVIC  CENTER 

The  Department's  survey  of  cultural 
facilities  in  the  Civic  Center  Study  Area  yielded 
important  information  on  the  current  and  future 
state  of  the  arts  in  the  Civic  Center  and  its  envi- 
rons. Outlined  below  is  a  summary  of  the 
Department's  findings. 

The  Civic  Center  continues  to  function  as 
one  of  the  major  concentrations  of  performing  and 
visual  arts  in  San  Francisco.  Other  centers  for  the 
arts  include  the  downtown  Geary  Street  Theater 
District  near  Union  Square,  the  Mission  District, 
the  Yerba  Buena  Center,  and  the  Fort  Mason 
Center.  In  addition  to  these  concentrated  areas  of 
cultural  facilities,  there  are  other  venues  for  the 
arts  located  in  neighborhoods  scattered  through- 
out the  city. 
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Table  3:  Large-Venue  Performing  Arts  Facilities 


FACILITY 

SEATING 
CAPACITY 

Bill  Graham  Civic  Auditorium 

7000 

War  Memorial  Opera  House 

3176 

Louise  M.  Davies  Symphony  Hall 

2743 

Warfield  Theater 

2600 

Orpheum  Theater 

2500 

Golden  Gate  Theater 

2500 

Herbst  Theater 

928 

Nourse  Auditorium  (under  renovation) 

856 

PERFORMING  ARTS  FACILITIES  IN  THE 
CIVIC  CENTER 

Large-  Venue  Spaces 

The  Civic  Center  is  home  to  the  War 
Memorial  and  Performing  Arts  Center  which 
includes  the  Opera  House  (housing  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  Company  and  the  San  Francisco 
Ballet  Company),  Louise  M.  Davies  Symphony 
Hall  (housing  the  San  Francisco  Symphony)  and 
the  Veterans  Building  (housing  the  Herbst  Theater 
and  the  Green  Room  -  which  can  be  used  as  a 
reception  room  or  recital  hall  -  and  Veterans 
organizations'  meeting  rooms  and  a  trophy 
museum).  Also  located  in  the  Civic  Center  are  the 
Civic  (Bill  Graham)  Auditorium,  the  vacant 
Nourse  Auditorium  and  three  large  commercial 
theaters  -  the  Golden  Gate,  the  Orpheum  and  the 
Warfield.  The  seating  capacities  of  these  perform- 
ing arts  facilities  are  shown  in  Table  3.  Note  that 
the  300  seat  Veterans  Building  Green  Room  is 
discussed  in  the  section  entitled,  "Medium  Venue 
Spaces". 

The  facilities  of  the  San  Francisco  War 
Memorial  Performing  Arts  Center— the  War 
Memorial  Opera  House,  Davies  Symphony  Hall, 
the  Herbst  Theater  and  the  Veterans  Building 
Green  Room— are  controlled  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  San  Francisco  War  Memorial. 
According  to  trust  agreements  and  the  City 
Charter,  this  Board  has  sole  authority  to  approve 
all  activities  taking  place  in  these  facilities. 

Louise  M.  Davies  Symphony  Hall  is  home 
to  the  San  Francisco  Symphony.  Davies  Hall  is 


easily  accessible  from  freeway  off-ramps  and  close 
to  many  city-wide  and  regional  public  transit 
lines.  It  is  also  close  to  the  Civic  Center  Garage, 
the  Performing  Arts  Garage,  the  Fox  Plaza  Garage 
and  the  Opera  Plaza  Garage.  The  Hall,  which 
seats  over  2700,  was  designed  as  a  symphony 
concert  hall,  with  its  acoustics  being  of  primary 
importance.  It  is  not  a  standard  proscenium 
theater,  but  rather  a  concert  stage  designed  with 
the  audience  in  front,  on  the  sides  and  behind/ 
above  the  stage.  The  open  design  of  the  Hall 
limits  its  use  to  concerts,  recitals  and  other  events 
that  may  be  presented  in  a  concert-like  setting. 
The  design  does  not  allow  for  the  type  of  theatrical 
and  musical  presentations  that  demand  a 
proscenium  theater.  Under  the  City  Charter,  trust 
agreements  give  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
certain  rights  of  first  refusal  for  use  of  Davies 
Symphony  Hall.  The  Symphony's  repertory 
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season  runs  from  the  first  week  of  September 
through  May  and  is  generally  followed  in  June  by 
special  presentations  sponsored  by  the  Symphony 
such  as  the  Beethoven  Festival.  Approximately  30 
days  per  year  are  available  for  rental  of  Davies 
Hall  by  outside  groups.  These  might  include  a 
short  run  by  the  Gay  Men's  Chorus,  a  Midsummer 
Mozart  Festival,  a  run  by  the  San  Francisco  Choral 
Society  and  opening  events  for  conventions.  Some 
of  these  events  are  scheduled  for  the  infrequent 
"dark  days"  during  the  Symphony's  regular 
season,  while  others  use  the  space  during  the 
summer  months.  The  Symphony  generally  takes 
over  use  of  Davies  Hall  late  in  August  for  organ 
tuning  and  technical  preparation  for  their  season 
opening  in  September. 

As  home  to  the  San  Francisco  Opera  and 
the  San  Francisco  Ballet  Company,  the  Opera 
House  hosts  the  respective  "seasons"  of  these  two 
companies.  The  Opera's  regular  season  runs  from 
early  September  through  mid-December.  Immedi- 
ately following  the  close  of  the  Opera  season,  the 
San  Francisco  Ballet  Company  takes  over  the 
Opera  House  for  the  remainder  of  December  for  its 
annual  performances  of  the  "Nutcracker".  This  is 
followed  by  the  Ballet  Company's  regular  season 
which  runs  from  February  through  late  April.  The 
Opera's  Summer  Festival  generally  takes  over  the 
Opera  House  in  May  and  June,  followed  by  one  or 
two  week  runs  of  the  Joffrey  Ballet  and  another 
ballet  company,  such  as  the  American  Ballet 
Theater  or  the  Kirov  Ballets.  The  San  Francisco 
Opera  Company  moves  back  into  the  Opera 


House  in  mid-July  for  rehearsal  in  advance  of  its 
season  opening  in  September. 

The  Opera  House  main  hall  is  rarely  not  in 
use.  The  San  Francisco  Ballet  occupies  the  Opera 
House  for  over  80  days  each  year,  about  50  of 
those  days  dedicated  to  both  performances  and 
rehearsals,  and  30  days  devoted  to  loading  in, 
technical  setups  and  dance  rehearsals.  The  San 
Francisco  Opera  occupies  the  Opera  House  for 
about  160  days  per  year,  108  days  are  devoted  to 
both  performances  and  rehearsals  and  just  over  50 
days  to  loading  in,  technical  setup,  and  rehearsals. 
Of  the  242  days  the  Opera  House  is  used  by  the 
Ballet  and  Opera  companies,  84  days,  or  35  percent 
of  the  total  days  in  use  by  those  two  companies, 
are  devoted  to  loading  in,  technical  setups,  re- 
hearsals and  other  non-performance  activities.  In 
fiscal  year  1991/92,  the  Opera  House  was  "dark" 
for  only  18  days  which  are  set  aside  for  facility 
maintenance  activities.  As  with  Davies  Hall, 
access  to  the  freeway,  city-wide  and  regional 
public  transit,  and  parking  garages  is  good. 

The  Herbst  Theater,  located  in  the  Veter- 
ans Building,  is  a  proscenium  theater  that  seats 
just  over  900  people.  It  is  considered  a  suitable 
venue  for  recitals,  chamber  music  concerts, 
lectures  and  films.  According  to  a  1987  Art 
Commission  survey  report,  surveyed  performing 
groups  found  programatic  problems:  Its  seating 
capacity  is  not  great  enough  to  make  the  use  of  the 
Herbst  profitable  for  many  users;  the  stage  is  too 
small  for  many  dance  presentations;  and  the 
theater  is  fully  unionized,  rendering  it  expensive 
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for  many  performance  groups.  On  the  plus  side, 
its  location  in  the  Civic  Center  is  considered  highly 
desirable  in  attracting  audiences;  the  theater  is 
close  to  main  city-wide  and  regional  public  transit 
lines;  and  evening  and  weekend  parking  in  its 
vicinity  is  plentiful.  The  Herbst  is  used  by  10  to  12 
series  presenters  annually.  These  include  the  San 
Francisco  Performances  series,  the  Philharmonic 
Baroque  series,  the  Friends  of  the  Library  lecture 
series,  an  architectural  lecture  series,  a  travel  film 
series,  and  a  lecture  series  presented  by  the  Opera 
Guild.  These  series,  which  may  run  concurrently, 
generally  open  in  the  fall  and  will  run  through  the 
spring.  The  theater  will  be  rented  out  for  single  or 
multiple-single  events  Qazz  in  the  City  Festival, 
for  example)  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  and 
on  "dark"  days  during  the  series  season.  The 
Herbst  has  more  "dark"  days  than  either  the 
Opera  House  or  Davies  Hall  since  many  of  its 
users  stage  only  one  night  events  and  often  do  not 
need  to  use  the  theater  itself  for  rehearsal  pur- 
poses. 

The  Bill  Graham  Civic  Auditorium, 
fronting  on  Civic  Center  Plaza,  seats  7,000  people 
and  is  used,  in  concert  with  the  underground 
Brooks  Hall,  primarily  for  conventions,  trade  and 
consumer  (open  to  public)  shows,  meetings, 
exhibitions,  sports  events  and  concerts.  The 
Auditorium  is  home  to  the  Symphony's  summer 
Pops  concert  series,  and  is  used  for  other  major 
single  artist  performances.  The  Civic  Auditorium 
hosted  45  events  during  fiscal  year  1992/93.  These 
events,  together  with  their  set-up  and  dismantling, 


took  place  over  a  period  of  181  days,  reflecting  a 
use  level  of  just  under  50  percent.  Just  over  one 
half  of  the  181  days  during  which  the  Civic 
Auditorium  was  used  in  that  same  year  were 
devoted  to  conventions,  trade  shows  and  con- 
sumer shows  (22  events  in  total).  Eighteen  per- 
forming arts  events  were  held  in  the  Civic  Center 
Auditorium  over  a  period  of  49  days  in  fiscal  year 
1992/93.  This  reflects  an  arts-related  use  level  of 
the  Auditorium  of  about  27  percent.  According  to 
Civic  Auditorium  management,  use  of  the  facility 
has  decreased  during  the  past  couple  of  years,  due 
largely,  they  believe,  to  the  building's  proximity  to 
Civic  Center  Plaza  and  its  homeless  population. 
The  Auditorium  will  be  closed  in  1994  for  approxi- 
mately two  years  of  seismic  retrofitting,  asbestos 
abatement  and  accessibility  compliance  improve- 
ments. In  1996,  the  Opera  Company  will  use  the 
Civic  Auditorium  for  some  performances  while 
the  Opera  House  is  being  seismicly-strengthened. 
The  Opera  Company  will  improve  the  Civic 
Auditorium  sound  system  for  its  performance  and 
these  improvements  would  remain  when  the 
Opera  Company  returns  to  the  Opera  House.  An 
improved  sound  system  is  expected  to  improve 
the  marketability  and  use  of  the  Civic  Auditorium. 

The  856  seat  Nourse  Auditorium,  part  of 
the  School  District  administration/High  School  of 
Commerce  complex  on  the  block  bounded  by  Fell, 
Franklin,  Hayes  and  Van  Ness,  has  been  used  only 
intermittently  since  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake  in 
1989.  Its  3,300  square  foot  stage  is  large  enough  to 
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accommodate  dance  performances,  although  the 
auditorium  is  currently  in  a  "stripped-down"  state 
(concrete  walls,  no  lighting  or  sound  equipment, 
etc.)  awaiting  restoration.  Prior  to  the  earthquake, 
the  auditorium  was  used  for  rehearsals  by  the 
Opera  Company  and  San  Francisco  Symphony. 
Major  seismic  and  other  improvements  in  the 
auditorium  itself  are  expected  to  be  underway 
early  in  1994,  once  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  (FEMA)  funds  have  been  released,  to 
bring  the  space  up  to  current  codes. 

The  Golden  Gate  Theater,  a  2,400  seat 
proscenium  theater  at  the  corner  of  Golden  Gate 
Avenue  and  Taylor  Street,  is  used  almost  exclu- 
sively for  touring  Broadway  shows,  generally 
having  four  to  six  week  runs.  In  1992,  there  were 
only  148  performances  at  the  Golden  Gate,  a  use 
level  of  just  over  30  percent.  The  Golden  Gate  has 
the  advantage  of  being  within  three  blocks  of  the 
Civic  Center  BART  and  MUNI-METRO  station, 
thereby  providing  convenient  access  to  a  large  part 
of  the  Bay  Area.  However,  the  theater  is  also 
located  in  an  area  with  many  problems;  adjacent 
streets  are  dirty  and  crime-ridden,  and  a  large 
number  of  homeless  people  populate  the  area  day 
and  night. 

The  Warfield  Theater,  a  former  movie 
palace  with  a  proscenium  stage,  has  been  reno- 
vated to  allow  more  flexible  use  of  its  space.  The 
Warfield  is  able  to  seat  2,600  in  standard  theater 
seating  in  the  balcony  and  in  tiered  tables  and 
chairs  at  the  orchestra  level.  The  orchestra  level 
can  also  be  set  up  as  a  dance  floor  and  the  theater 


has  a  complete  food  concession.  The  Warfield 
promotes  itself  as  a  multi-use  space,  able  to 
accommodate  parties,  special  events,  receptions 
and  seminars,  although  it  is  primarily  a  venue  for 
rock  concerts.  The  Warfield  hosted  110  perfor- 
mances in  1992,  a  use  level  of  less  than  25  percent, 
the  majority  of  these  being  one-night  events. 

The  Orpheum  Theater  is  located  at  the 
Market/ Grove/Hyde  intersection.  It  is  well- 
served  by  transit  and  parking  facilities  -  access  into 
the  Civic  Center  BART /MUNI-METRO  station  is 
virtually  at  the  theater's  front  entrance,  and  there 
is  plentiful  parking  in  the  Civic  Center  Plaza 
garage.  The  Orpheum,  with  2,500  seats,  is  used 
even  less  than  the  Golden  Gate,  hosting  only  52 
individual  performances  in  1992,  a  use  level  of  just 
over  10  percent.  Approximately  40  percent  of  the 
Orpheum's  1992  performances  were  rock  concerts, 
the  remainder  being  contemporary  theater  produc- 
tions. The  average  length  of  run  of  performances 
at  the  Orpheum  is  two  weeks,  considerably  shorter 
than  that  of  the  Golden  Gate,  which  is  four  to  six 
weeks.  The  Orpheum  experiences  similar  neigh- 
borhood image  problems  as  the  Golden  Gate  and 
Warfield  Theaters. 

None  of  these  large  venue  spaces  offer 
wood-sprung  stage  floors  which  are  necessary  to 
host  dance  performances.  The  city's  annual  Ethnic 
Dance  Festival  is  a  three  week-end  event  which 
showcases  over  100  local  ethnic  dance  groups. 
These  groups  could  be  performing  throughout  the 
year  if  there  were  an  adequate  stage  for  them. 
Exposing  these  groups  to  the  city's  visitors  is 
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critical  to  expanding  the  city's  visitor  industry  and 
to  expand  these  groups'  audience  base. 

Medium-Venue  Spaces 

In  addition  to  the  large-venue  facilities 
referenced  above,  the  study  identified  a  number  of 
medium-sized  performing  arts  facilities  in  the 
Civic  Center  (see  Table  4). 

Table  4:  Medium-sized  Performing  Arts 
Facilities 


FACILITY 

SEATING 

CAPACITY 

Y  Theater  -  Central  YMCA 

400 

Veterans  Building  Green  Room 

300 

New  Main  Library  Auditorium  (under 
construction) 

260 

George  Coates  Theater 

250 

Kassman  Recital  Hall 

150 

New  Conservatory  Theater  #1 

130 

The  Green  Room  in  the  Veterans  Building 
can  seat  300  and  is  used  as  a  reception/ meeting 
room  and  as  a  small  chamber  music  hall.  Like  the 
Herbst  Theater  discussed  above,  the  Green  Room's 
location  in  the  Civic  Center  and  its  proximity  to 
public  transit  and  parking  are  viewed  as  drawing 
cards  by  users.  The  Green  Room's  acoustics  are 


considered  to  be  less  than  desirable  for  music 
presentations,  and  its  seating  is  on  a  flat  floor  -  not 
an  ideal  design.  Since  San  Francisco  does  not  have 
a  proper  chamber  music  theater,  the  Green  Room 
is  used  despite  its  problems.  Approximately  50 
percent  of  the  Green  Room's  use  is  for  receptions 
(weddings,  Christmas  parties,  receptions  tied  to 
Herbst  Theater  events),  while  the  other  50  percent 
is  used  for  chamber  music  and  contemporary 
music  series,  lectures  and  meetings.  Like  the 
Herbst  Theater,  the  Green  Room  has  more  "dark" 
days  than  the  large  venue  Opera  House  and 
Davies  Hall.  Again,  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  its  users  rent  the  space  for  one  night 
only  and  do  not  use  the  space  for  rehearsal.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that,  due  to  sound  transfer- 
ence from  the  Herbst  Theater,  the  Green  Room  is 
not  rented  out  when  certain  musical  events  are 
booked  into  the  Herbst. 

The  New  Conservatory  Theater  Center  in 
the  Masonic  Building  at  25  Van  Ness  Avenue 
contains  a  proscenium  stage  theater  which  seats 
130,  as  well  as  two  "black  box"  (without  a  stage) 
theaters,  each  seating  70  people,  and  classroom 
studios.  The  New  Conservatory  Theaters  are  well- 
used,  the  use  levels  of  the  three  theaters  averaging 
over  75  percent.  With  reasonably  priced  perfor- 
mance and  rehearsal  spaces,  the  Center  offers  a 
viable  alternative  for  individual  artists  and  small 
to  mid-sized  arts  and  non-profit  organizations. 
The  250  seat  George  Coates  Theater  is  situated  in 
the  Hastings  Tower  on  McAllister  Street.  The 
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Table  5:  Potential  Performing  Arts  Venues 


FACILITY 


John  Swett  School  Auditorium 


SEATING 
CAPACITY 


450 


Plumbers'  Union  Auditorium 


400 


International  Center  Ballroom 


300 


Hotel/Restaurant  Employees' 
Local  Building  Meeting  Room 


200 


State  PUC  Auditorium 


200 


5  Meeting  Rooms  in  Odd  Fellows 
Temple  Building 


150  each 


Department  of  Public  Health 
Building  Auditorium 


140 


Central  YMCA  on  Golden  Gate  Avenue  contains  a 
proscenium  theater  that  can  seat  up  to  400.  The 
privately-owned  Kassman  Recital  Hall  at  131 
Franklin  Street  seats  approximately  150  people. 
The  New  Main  Library  is  proposed  to  provide  a 
260  seat  state-of-the-art  auditorium  that  would  be 
suitable  for  use  as  a  performance  space,  as  well  as 
flexible  meeting  room  space. 

Other  spaces  were  identified  in  the  Civic 
Center  that  are  potentially  suitable  for  use  as 
performance  venues,  although  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  majority  of  these  lack  the  technical  facili- 
ties (lighting /sound  systems,  dressing  rooms,  etc.) 
that  many  performances  may  require  (see  Table  5). 
These  spaces  include  the  200  seat  auditorium  in 
the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  Building  on 
Van  Ness  Avenue,  the  300  seat  ballroom/ audito- 
rium in  the  International  Center  on  Oak  Street,  the 
400  seat  auditorium  in  the  Plumbers'  Union 
Building  on  Market  Street,  the  200  seat  meeting 
room  in  the  Hotel /Restaurant  Employees  and 
Bartenders  Local  Building  at  219  Golden  Gate 
Avenue,  and  the  450  seat  auditorium  in  the  John 
Swett  School. 

The  Odd  Fellows  Temple  Building  at  7th 
and  Market  Streets  has  a  number  of  meeting 
rooms  that  can  each  seat  approximately  150 
people.  These  are  available  and  would  be  suitable 
for  readings,  lectures,  general  meetings  and  public 
hearings. 

The  auditorium  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  Building  at  101  Grove  Street  is  an 
elegant,  high-ceiling  room  used  for  Department 
hearings  during  the  business  day.  Its  capacity  is 


currentiy  limited  due  to  a  shortage  of  fire  exits. 
However  if  these  were  provided,  it  could  accom- 
modate approximately  140  persons  in  theater-style 
seating.  The  auditorium's  use  as  a  performance 
venue  is  limited  by  the  absence  of  backstage 
facilities,  technical  facilities  and  the  fact  that  the 
room  is  not  independently  accessible  from  the 
street. 
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Small  Venue  Spaces 

A  total  of  18  spaces  identified  as  either 
theaters,  meeting/ conference  rooms  or  hearing 
rooms  accommodating  up  to  100  persons  each  are 
located  throughout  the  Civic  Center  (see  Table  6). 
These  facilities  include  two  70  seat  "black  box" 
theaters  in  the  Masonic  Building's  New  Conserva- 
tory Theater  Center  at  25  Van  Ness  Avenue,  five 
hearing  rooms  in  the  State  PUC  Building  at  501 
Van  Ness  Avenue,  several  hearing  rooms  in  City 
Hall,  an  85  seat  meeting /hearing  room  in  the  Old 
Main  Library,  three  meeting  rooms  in  the  Ballet 
Building  on  Franklin  Street,  and  three  meeting 
rooms  (each  seating  100)  in  the  Odd  Fellows 
Temple  Building  on  7th  Street  near  Market.  New 
College  of  California  contains  a  60  seat  meeting 
room  at  42  Fell  Street  and  the  Church  of  the 
Advent  of  Christ  the  King  at  261  Fell  Street  has  a 
meeting  room  that  seats  50  people  (available  to 
non-profit  organizations).  The  Climate  Theater, 
the  Marilyn  Monroe  Memorial  Theater  and  the 
Phoenix  Theater,  each  seating  under  50  people,  are 
located  just  south  of  Market  Street. 

The  spaces  described  as  hearing  rooms 
generally  have  fixed  "theater-style"  seating,  while 
the  meeting/ conference  rooms  are  flexible  in  terms 
of  how  they  can  be  set  up.  Although  not  appropri- 
ate for  certain  performance  activities  since  they 
generally  lack  the  necessary  light/sound  systems 
and  backstage  areas  required  by  many  performing 
artists,  these  meeting  and  hearing  rooms  may  be 
suitable  venues  for  readings,  public  hearings  and 
presentations,  lectures  and  perhaps  film  and  video 


presentations.  Since  many  of  these  meeting  and 
hearing  rooms  are  accessible  only  through  build- 
ings which  would  normally  be  closed  during  the 
evening  and  on  weekends,  building  security  is  an 
issue  which  would  need  to  be  addressed  if  these 
spaces  are  to  be  used  for  performances  at  these 
times. 

Also  located  in  the  Civic  Center  area  are 
the  509  Cultural  Annex  at  1007  Market  Street,  a 
small  multipurpose  space  available  for  rehearsals 
and  performances,  and  another  multipurpose 
space,  the  Q  Club  at  61  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
which  can  be  used  for  rehearsals,  performances 
and  special  events.  The  Veterans  Building  Green 
Room,  previously  referenced  as  a  performance 
space,  may  also  be  considered  a  multipurpose 
space.  In  addition  to  being  used  as  a  chamber 
music  recital  hall,  it  is  used  for  receptions,  lectures 
and  readings. 

Five  spaces  were  identified  as  rehearsal 
spaces,  including  three  spaces  in  Zellerbach 
Rehearsal  Hall  behind  Davies  Symphony  Hall, 
used  primarily  by  the  Opera,  Ballet  and  Sym- 
phony, dance  rehearsal  spaces  at  the  International 
Center  at  50  Oak  Street,  and  the  Jon  Sims  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  at  1519  Mission  Street. 
The  Zellerbach  facilities  include  two  rehearsal 
studios  that  can  each  accommodate  the  entire  San 
Francisco  Symphony  as  well  as  a  multipurpose 
room  that  has  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Opera 
House  stage  and  has  an  orchestra  pit,  and  is  thus 
used  by  both  the  Ballet  and  Opera  Companies. 
The  Ballet  Building  at  455  Franklin  Street  contains 
the  Jewett  Dance  Studio  (accommodating  125),  and 
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Table  6:  Small  Theaters,  Meeting/Hearing  Rooms 


FACILITY 

SEATING  CAPACITY 

City  Hall  Hearing  Room  282 

100 

3  meeting  rooms  in  Odd  Fellows  Temple  Building 

100  each 

Lurie  Meeting/Hearing  Room  at  Old  Main  Library 

85 

Assessment  Appeals  Board  Hearing  Room  (City  Hall  bsmt.) 

75 

Hearing  Rooms  #1  &  #2,  State  PUC  Building 

75  each 

City  Hall  Hearing  Room  228 

70 

New  Conservatory  Theater  #2 

70 

New  Conservatory  Theater  #3 

70 

Dollar  Board  Room  -  S.F.  Ballet  Building 

60 

New  College  Meeting  Room 

60 

Hearing  Room  #5,  State  PUC  Building 

50 

Church  of  the  Advent  of  Christ  the  King  Meeting  Room 

50 

Climate  Theater 

49 

Marilyn  Monroe  Memorial  Theater 

49 

Phoenix  Theater 

49 

Hearing  Rooms  #3  &  #4,  State  PUC  Building 

30  each 

Carver  Conference  Room  -  S.F.  Ballet  Building 

25 

City  Hall  Meeting  Room  249 

12 

Ludwig  Conference  Room  -  S.F.  Ballet  Building 

10 
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Table  7:  Multipurpose  Spaces,  Dance  Studios 
and  Rehearsal  Halls 


FACILITY 


Green  Room  -  Veterans  Building 
(multipurpose  space) 


CAPACITY 


300 


Q  Club  (multipurpose  space) 


200 


San  Francisco  Dance 
Studio/Theater 


200 


Jewett  Dance  Studio  -  S.F.  Ballet 
Building 


125 


San  Francisco  Dance 
Studio/Theater 


100 


509  Cultural  Center  Annex 
(multipurpose  space) 


50 


3  Zellerbach  Rehearsal  Halls 


A-60'X60'  (plus 
orch.  pit) 

B  -  57'  X  57' 

C  -  57'  X  57' 


International  Center  Dance 
Studios/Rehearsal  Halls 


140  (4  studios) 


Jon  Sims  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  Rehearsal  Halls 


50 


the  San  Francisco  Dance  Theater  houses  two  dance 
studio/ theater  spaces  at  60  Brady  Street,  each  of 
which  can  be  used  for  rehearsal  and  performance. 
The  Civic  Center's  multipurpose  spaces,  dance 
studios  and  rehearsal  halls  are  listed  in  Table  7. 

Cinemas 

Several  cinemas  were  identified  in  our 
study.  The  Strand,  seating  700,  and  the  St.  Francis, 
seating  1,400,  are  located  on  Market  Street,  and 
may  be  described  as  second-run  movie  theaters. 
Market  Street's  200  seat  Electric  Theater,  Market 
Street  Cinema  and  the  175  seat  Gaiety  Theater  at 
80  Turk  Street  are  currently  in  use  as  XXX-rated 
movie  theaters.  The  200  seat  Market  Street  Cin- 
ema is  being  used  as  a  XXX-rated  performance 
theater  with  separate  video  viewing  booths.  The 
Regal  Show  World,  also  on  Market  Street,  is  an 
adult  entertainment  storefront  theater  operation 
with  dancers  and  multiple  viewing  booths.  Opera 
Plaza,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  between  Golden  Gate 
Avenue  and  Turk  Street,  houses  the  four-screen 
Opera  Plaza  Cinemas  which  showcase  foreign  and 
art  films.  The  Civic  Center's  cinemas  are  listed  in 
Table  8. 

VISUAL  ARTS  IN  THE  CIVIC  CENTER 

The  visual  arts,  showcased  in  galleries  and 
museums,  are  well-represented  in  the  Civic  Center. 
Our  study  identified  18  such  facilities,  of  which 
eight  are  operated  as  public  and /or  non-profit 


operations  and  10  are  commercial  galleries  (see 
Table  9).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  San  Francisco 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  currently  housed  in  the 
Veterans  Building,  is  scheduled  to  move  to  its  new 
home  in  Yerba  Buena  Center  in  the  second  half  of 
1994.  It  was  recently  announced  that  the  Old  U.S. 
Mint  Museum,  located  on  5th  Street  south  of 
Market  Street,  is  scheduled  to  close  in  1994. 
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Table  8:  Cinemas 


FACILITY 

SEATING 
CAPACITY 

St.  Francis  Theater 

1400 

Strand  Theater 

700 

Electric  Theater  (XXX-rated) 

200 

Market  Street  Cinema 
(XXX-rated) 

200 

Opera  Plaza  Cinema  #1 

185 

Gaiety  Theater  (XXX-rated) 

175 

Opera  Plaza  Cinema  #2 

155 

Opera  Plaza  Cinema  #3 

55 

Opera  Plaza  Cinema  #4 

35 

Brooks  Hall,  the  90,000  square  foot  exhibi- 
tion hall  beneath  Civic  Center  Plaza,  hosted  no 
visual  arts  exhibitions  during  fiscal  year  1992/93. 
Similar  to  the  adjacent  Bill  Graham  Civic  Audito- 
rium, Brooks  Hall  is  used  primarily  for  conven- 
tions, trade  shows  and  consumer  shows  (open  to 
the  public  antique  shows  and  sales,  for  example). 
Fifteen  individual  events  were  held  over  114  days 
in  Brooks  Hall  in  fiscal  year  1992/93,  a  use  level  of 
30  percent.  Brooks  Hall  management  indicated 
that  use  of  the  facility  has  decreased  in  recent 
years  due  to  its  proximity  to  Civic  Center  Plaza 
and  the  large  homeless  population.  The  Hall  is 
currently  closed  for  two  years  of  seismic  retrofit- 
ting, asbestos  abatement  and  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act  (ADA)  compliance  improvements. 


The  ten  commercial  galleries  identified  in 
the  survey  are  concentrated  in  the  Hayes  Valley 
area  of  the  Civic  Center  Study  Area.  Several  of 
these  might  best  be  described  as  shops,  rather  than 
galleries,  combining  the  sale  of  books  and  "gift" 
items  with  the  display  and  sale  of  artwork. 
E'space  on  Hayes  Street  combines  a  wine  bar  and 
cafe  with  a  space  devoted  to  the  display  of  art.  A 
few  of  the  commercial  galleries  and  some  of  the 
non-profit  galleries  are  able  to  accommodate 
performance  art  —  readings,  lectures,  video,  slide 
presentations  —  and  occasionally  use  their  spaces 
in  this  way.  The  galleries  tend  to  be  open  during 
the  afternoons  and  early  evenings,  although  some 
may  stay  open  later  for  special  events  such  as 
exhibition  opening  receptions,  lectures  or  perfor- 
mance art  presentations.  Most  of  the  galleries 
surveyed  are  closed  at  least  one  day  per  week, 
normally  Mondays. 

The  Civic  Center  galleries  and  museums 
draw  both  tourists  and  local  patrons.  The  Hayes 
Valley  area,  located  a  short  walk  away  from  City 
Hall  and  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  both  tourist 
attractions,  is  becoming  a  tourist  destination  in  its 
own  right.  Gallery  owners  there  believe  that  the 
concentration  of  galleries,  performance  venues, 
shops,  restaurants  and  bars  together  with  conve- 
niently-located and  inexpensive  parking  facilities 
in  the  neighborhood,  are  factors  in  attracting 
patrons  to  their  facilities.  For  example,  most 
gallery  owners  estimate  that  between  25  and  30 
percent  of  their  patrons  utilize  nearby  eating  and 
drinking  establishments  in  conjunction  with 
visiting  their  galleries.  The  typical  tourist  patron 
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Table  9:  Visual  Arts  Facilities 

FACILITY 

AREA  OF 
EXHIBITION 
SPACE 
(SQ.  FT) 

Brooks  Hall  Exhibition  Space 

90,000 

Museum  of  Modern  Art  Exhibition 
Space 

45,000 

Vorpal  Gallery  (commercial) 

15,000 

Old  Mint  Museum  (closed  early  1994) 

14,000 

Art  Commission  Gallery  (non-profit) 

3,000 

CameraWorks  Gallery  (non-profit) 

2,300 

Ethnic  Trip  Cultural  Arts  Collection 

1,500 

Art  Options  and  Images  Gallery 

1,250 

Veterans  Trophy  Museum 

1,200 

San  Francisco  Performing  Arts  Library 
and  Museum  (non-profit) 

1,000 

Morphos  Gallery  (commercial) 

900 

San  Francisco  Women  Artists'  Gallery 

900 

Velvet  da  Vinci  Gallery  (commercial) 

750 

The  Painters  Place  (commercial) 

700 

E'space  (commercial) 

600 

de  Vera  Gallery  -  Hayes  Street 

500 

de  Vera  Gallery  -  Gough  Street 

450 

Polanco  Gallery  (commercial) 

300 

may  wander  through  the  Hayes  Street  galleries 
and  shops  after  spending  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  having  lunch  or 
dinner  in  a  nearby  restaurant.  The  typical  local 
patron  is  more  likely  to  tour  the  Civic  Center  and 
Hayes  Valley  galleries  in  the  evening  after  work  or 
on  the  weekend  and  perhaps  have  dinner  in  a 
neighborhood  restaurant  before  leaving  the  area. 

FINDINGS 

Large  Venue  Spaces 

With  the  exception  of  dance  productions, 
the  demand  by  large-venue  productions  is  pres- 
ently being  met  by  public  and  private  performance 
facilities  in  the  Civic  Center.  The  San  Francisco 
Symphony,  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Company  and 
the  San  Francisco  Ballet  Company,  as  well  as 
touring  companies  of  Broadway  plays,  repertory 
theater  and  rock  and  other  music  concerts  requir- 
ing large  auditoriums  are  well-served  by  large- 
venue  Civic  Center  facilities.  Medium-size 
productions  can  be  presented  within  the  400  to 
1,000  seat  venues  found  in  the  Geary  Street,  Yerba 
Buena  Center,  Mission  and  Fort  Mason  districts. 
The  City's  performing  arts  facilities  are  listed  by 
district  in  Tables  10  through  13. 
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The  San  Francisco  Art  Commission's 
study,  "Facilities  and  Programs  for  the  Non-Profit 
Arts  in  San  Francisco",  concluded  in  1987  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  adequate  performance  and 
rehearsal  spaces  (size  and  affordability)  for 
contemporary  dance  companies  in  the  City.  This 
is  still  true  of  the  Civic  Center  today,  at  least  in 
terms  of  dance  performance  spaces.  The  Nourse 
Auditorium,  scheduled  to  be  upgraded  beginning 
early  in  1994,  is  a  potential  dance  venue.  Cur- 
rently, the  International  Center  on  Oak  Street,  the 
San  Francisco  Dance  Theater  on  Brady  Street  and 
the  Jon  Sims  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  on 
Mission  Street  satisfy  some  of  the  demand  for 
dance  rehearsal  space. 

Another  venue  which  is  lacking  in  the 
Civic  Center  area,  and  indeed  in  the  City  as  a 
whole,  is  a  mid-size  auditorium  with  a  wood- 
sprung  dance  stage,  seating  between  1,500  and 
2,000  people.  Although  the  Curran  Theater  in  the 
Downtown  Theater  District  falls  into  this  capacity 
category,  with  1,700  seats,  it  is  generally  booked 
with  long  run  shows,  such  as  "Phantom  of  the 
Opera". 

Zellerbach  Auditorium,  the  2,000  seat  Cal 
Performance  theater  at  UC  Berkeley,  is  booked 
almost  continually  and  showcases  a  wide  range  of 
performance  types  including  dance,  contempo- 
rary, classical  and  ethnic  music  and  lectures.  The 
Art  Commission's  1987  study  indicated  that 
dance  program  directors  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  many  important  touring 
companies  who  wish  to  perform  in  the  San 


Table  10:  Performing  Arts  Facilities  in  the 
Downtown  Theater  District 


FACILITY 

SEATING  CAPACITY 

Curran  Theater 

1,700 

Geary  Theater  (ACT)  -  closed 

1,000 

Theater  on  the  Square 

700 

Stage  Door  Theater  (ACT) 

555 

Alcazar  Theater  -  Mainstage 

499 

Lorraine  Hansberry  Theater 

400 

Mason  Street  Theater 

250 

Cable  Car  Theater 

172 

Table  11:  Performing  Arts  Facilities  in  Yerba 
Buena  Center 


FACILITY 

SEATING  CAPACITY 

Theater 

750 

Forum 

400 

Table  12:  Performing  Arts  Facilities  in  the  Fort 
Mason  Center 


PERFORMING  ARTS 
FACILITIES 

SEATING 
CAPACITY 

Cowell  Theater 

440 

Bay  Front  Theater 

250 

Young  Performers  Theater 

200 

Magic  Theater  -  Northside 

160 

Magic  Theater  -  Southside 

160 
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Table  13:  Performing  Arts  Facilities  in  the 
Mission  District 


PERFORMING  ARTS 
FACILITIES 

SEATING 
CAPACITY 

York  Theater 

1,000 

Center  for  the  Arts  Forum 

800 

Center  for  the  Arts  Theater 

750 

Victoria  Theater 

499 

Theater  Artaud 

400 

New  Performance  Gallery 

210 

Eureka  Theater 

200 

Mission  Neighborhood  Center 
Theater 

150 

Theater  Rhinoceros  #1 

112 

Intersection  for  the  Arts 

75 

Theater  Rhinoceros  #2 

57 

Francisco  area  generally  book  Berkeley's  Zeller- 
bach  Auditorium.  It  would  appear  that  San 
Francisco  could  capture  some  of  these  cultural 
events  if  a  2,000  seat  facility  with  similar  amenities 
was  available  in  the  City,  preferably  close  to 
transit. 

The  Orpheum  Theater,  a  2,500  seat 
proscenium  theater  located  on  the  MUNI  and 
BART  subway  lines,  could  provide  this  much- 
needed  dance  venue  if  the  stage  were  replaced 
with  a  wood-sprung  floor.  This  improvement 
would  significantly  boost  the  Orpheum's  use  and 
attendance  which  is  severely  low  at  less  than  10 
percent  of  capacity. 


Large  Venue  Rehearsal  Space 

On  about  85  days  of  each  year,  the  Opera 
House  is  used  for  non-performance  activities, 
including  loading  in,  technical  setups  and  rehears- 
als, by  either  the  San  Francisco  Ballet  Company  or 
the  San  Francisco  Opera  Company  during  their 
respective  seasons.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  160 
days  on  which  rehearsals  and  other  non-perfor- 
mance activities  coincide  with  performances  by 
the  two  companies. 

The  Ballet's  season  schedule,  for  example, 
includes  a  one-week  rehearsal  period  before  it 
begins  its  performance  season  in  early  February. 
This  will  be  followed  by  two  weeks  during  which 
performances  are  given  six  days  a  week,  which  is 
in  turn  followed  by  a  two  week  period  of  rehears- 
als for  the  next  production,  and  so  on. 

During  the  six  week  period  after  the 
Opera  Company  loads  into  the  Opera  House  in 
late  July  (for  its  fall  season)  and  before  the  actual 
performance  season  begins  in  early  September,  all 
of  the  Company's  productions  must  be  set  up  and 
run  through  on  the  Opera  House  stage.  With  set 
installation,  lighting  and  other  technical  setups,  as 
well  as  rehearsals,  each  production  run-through 
may  require  from  three  to  five  days.  Concurrently, 
rehearsals  are  taking  place  in  the  Zellerbach 
Rehearsal  Hall's  Studio  A,  which  has  an  orchestra 
pit  and  stage  equal  in  size  to  that  of  the  Opera 
House  itself.  This  same  procedure  is  followed  for 
the  Opera's  shorter  summer  season. 

It  should  be  noted  that  both  the  Opera 
Company  and  the  Ballet  Company  conduct  many 
of  their  pre-season  and  in-season  rehearsals 
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outside  of  the  Opera  House  (primarily  in  Zeller- 
bach  Hall).  The  two  companies  limit  their  use  of 
the  Opera  House  itself  to  essential  rehearsal  and 
set-up  activities  that  are  practically  conducted  only 
in  the  hall  in  which  performances  are  presented. 
Opera  Company  management  noted  that  until  the 
Zellerbach  Rehearsal  Hall  opened  in  the  early 
1980's,  rehearsal  space  was  woefully  inadequate  in 
San  Francisco;  the  Company  had  to  search  out 
school  gymnasiums  and  similar  spaces  to  rehearse 
in.  It  was  indicated  that  Zellerbach  Hall,  to  a  large 
extent,  addressed  the  demand  for  rehearsal  space 
by  not  only  the  Opera  Company,  but  the  Ballet  and 
Symphony  as  well.  Compared  to  many  major  U.S. 
cities,  San  Francisco  is  considered  well-served  with 
respect  to  large  venue  rehearsal  facilities.  Opera 
Company  management  stressed,  however,  that 
even  with  the  availability  of  Zellerbach  Hall, 
careful  scheduling  is  essential  to  ensure  that  all 
aspects  of  the  Opera's  productions  have  suitable 
rehearsal  space,  especially  during  the  intensive 
pre-performance  season  period. 

Small  and  Medium  Venue  Spaces 

The  Department  surveyed  San  Francisco's 
200  multicultural  arts  organizations  to  identify 
interest  of  these  groups  in  having  access  to  a  Civic 
Center  area  venue  as  a  means  of  expanding  their 
audience  base  and,  if  so,  the  facility  capacity 
required.  The  response  rate  from  these  organiza- 
tions was  poor  (fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  active 
groups  completed  and  returned  the  survey),  and 
demand  for  Civic  Center  venues  was  therefore  not 


quantified.  However,  over  90  percent  of  the 
groups  that  did  respond  expressed  interest  in 
performing  at  least  once  per  year  in  a  Civic  Center 
venue.  The  groups  were  asked  to  indicate  the 
facility  seating  capacity  that  they  need  for  their 
performances.  A  seating  capacity  of  between  200 
and  500  persons  was  indicated  most  often  by  those 
that  responded  to  our  survey.  While  several 
spaces  in  the  Civic  Center  meet  this  capacity 
criteria,  these  spaces  are  often  unsuitable  for 
performance  use  due  to  poor  acoustics,  the  lack  of 
technical  facilities  (sound  and  lighting  systems, 
backstage  areas,  etc.),  and  the  fact  that  access  to 
these  spaces  is  generally  through  buildings  that 
would  normally  be  closed  in  the  evenings  and  on 
weekends,  thereby  creating  potential  building 
security  problems  that  would  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

Only  two  performing  spaces  in  the  200 
seat  range  with  direct  access  from  the  street  lie 
within  the  Civic  Center:  The  George  Coates 
Theater  and  the  proposed  new  Main  Library 
auditorium.  The  250  seat  George  Coates  Theater  is 
used  year-round  exclusively  by  the  George  Coates 
Production  Company  which  creates,  rehearses  and 
presents  work  therein.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the 
theater  time  is  devoted  to  creating  works  and  time 
devoted  to  performances  is  low.  More  perfor- 
mances at  this  important  corner  would  contribute 
to  a  safer  environment  and  a  more  dynamic 
nightlife.  The  proposed  new  Main  Library  would 
have  an  auditorium  with  direct  access  from  the 
street.  It  could  help  meet  the  demand  expressed 
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by  multicultural  arts  organizations  interested  in 
performing  in  the  Civic  Center  area.  The  audito- 
rium, to  seat  260,  would  have  fixed  theater-style 
seating  and  a  raised  stage.  Facilities  would 
include  state-of-the-art  sound  and  lighting  sys- 
tems, a  screen  for  films  and  facilities  for  video  and 
audio  taping,  as  well  as  broadcasting.  The  back- 
stage area  would  consist  of  a  "green  room"  space 
for  performers.  Adjacent  to  the  auditorium  itself 
would  be  a  multipurpose  meeting  room  that  could 
accommodate  185  persons,  a  full  kitchen  for 
catering  purposes,  an  exhibit  gallery  and  a  cafe. 

The  Civic  Center's  small  and  medium- 
sized  theaters,  auditoriums  and  meeting  rooms  are 
listed  in  Table  14,  together  with  their  searing 
capacities  and  an  indication  of  whether  the 
facilities  can  be  independently  accessed  without 
having  to  open  up  the  rest  of  the  building  in  which 
they're  located. 

A  200  seat  theater  with  proscenium  stage 
is  needed  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Civic 
Center  in  order  to  create  a  critical  mass  of  night- 
time activity  which  would  link  the  Civic  Center  to 
the  Market  Street  facilities.  This  would  create  a 
cluster  of  nighttime  activities  at  this  edge,  consist- 
ing of  the  new  200  seat  theater,  the  Orpheum 
Theater,  the  George  Coates  Theater,  the  Y  Theater 
and  the  new  Main  Library.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  such  a  theater  may  be  better  located 
at  the  45  Hyde  Street  site  rather  than  the  new  Main 
Library  site.  The  rationale  for  this  preference  is 
discussed  later  in  this  report. 


Visual  Arts  Facilities  -  Museums  and  Galleries 

The  success  of  the  Civic  Center's  commer- 
cial art  galleries  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
area's  public  museums  and  non-profit  galleries. 
The  Art  Commission's  1987  study  found  that 
visitors  to  museums  often  become  art  collectors 
over  time,  and  that  their  purchases  are  generally 
made  through  commercial  galleries.  These  same 
individuals  also  become  major  supporters  (and 
hinders)  of  the  museums  and  non-profit  galleries. 
The  museums  and  non-profit  galleries  present 
many  contemporary  artists  with  their  first  oppor- 
tunity to  have  their  work  seen  by  large  numbers  of 
people  and  receive  a  chance  for  commercial 
success.  There  appears  to  be  a  very  supportive 
relationship  between  the  commercial  and  non- 
profit galleries,  and  a  real  sense  of  an  artistic 
"community",  especially  west  of  Van  Ness  Av- 
enue. The  part  of  the  study  area  east  of  Van  Ness, 
including  the  Market  Street  corridor,  is  virtually 
devoid  of  venues  for  the  visual  arts. 

Although  galleries  and  museums  are 
generally  seen  as  daytime  activities,  there  does 
seem  to  be  a  tendency  for  some  of  the  galleries  in 
the  study  area  to  broaden  their  range  of  activities 
and  to  extend  the  hours  that  they  are  open  as  well. 
The  Morphos  Gallery,  for  example,  is  a  small 
commercial  gallery  on  Hayes  Street.  In  addition  to 
its  daytime  use  as  a  gallery  exhibiting  the  works  of 
contemporary  Bay  Area  artists,  the  Morphos 
Gallery  currently  holds  two  "educational  eve- 
nings" per  month.  These  may  consist  of  talks  by 
artists,  slide  presentations  or  performance  art. 
Likewise,  the  San  Francisco  Performing  Arts 
Library  and  Museum  hosts  a  lecture  series  each 
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year,  the  lectures  generally  being  presented  during 
early  evenings  on  weekdays  and  on  weekend 
afternoons.  The  facilities  -  library  and  gallery  -  are 
also  available  for  rental  by  outside  groups  for 
performing  arts-related  lectures  and  receptions. 
The  Art  Commission  Gallery  at  155  Grove  Street 
hosts  evening  exhibition  opening  receptions,  and 
presents  talks  and  tours  as  well  as  music  and  other 
performances. 

Public  Gathering  Spaces 

The  Civic  Center  offers  the  city's  most 
important  civic  ceremonial  plazas  and  gathering 
spaces.  As  the  nominal  home  of  federal,  state  and 
local  legislative  bodies,  it  serves  as  the  symbolic 
destination  for  parades,  rallies,  marches  and 
celebrations,  both  large  and  small.  Its  plazas  host 
outdoor  markets  and  fairs  and  offer  resting  places 
for  visitors,  workers,  retired  persons,  street  people 
and  the  homeless.  Its  handsome  architecture  and 
monumental  buildings  offer  a  popular  photo 
opportunity  for  tourists,  particularly  the  view  of 
Civic  Center  Plaza  framing  City  Hall.  Tour  buses 
filled  with  tourists  visit  the  plaza  to  take  pictures 
of  City  Hall  each  day.  Unfortunately,  these  tourists 
do  not  stroll  about  the  Civic  Center  to  discover  its 
cultural  treats.  Rather,  they  are  hurried  back  into 
the  buses  by  tour  guides  scurrying  to  their  next 
destinadon. 

The  Civic  Center  Area  Plan  of  the  City's 
Master  Plan  seeks  to  maintain  Civic  Center 
buildings  and  open  spaces  "to  serve  as  public 
gathering  places  for  ceremonial,  cultural,  recre- 


ational, and  other  community  activities".  The 
Civic  Center  Plaza  and  U.N.  Plaza  provide  open 
areas  to  accommodate  both  passive  individual  use 
and  intense  community  use  for  civic  events.  The 
grassy  area  of  the  Veterans  Memorial  Court  is 
considered  by  the  Veterans  to  be  'sacred  ground' 
and  not  suitable  for  community  gatherings. 
Nonetheless,  the  Civic  Center  and  U.N.  Plazas  and 
the  open  lot  areas  around  the  Memorial  Court  are 
in  need  of  physical  design  improvements  to 
increase  their  functional  efficiency  and  amenity. 
Improvements  to  the  street  and  sidewalk  systems 
which  link  these  ceremonial  gathering  spaces 
would  produce  a  safer  and  more  cohesive  open 
space  network.  These  improvements  will  be 
addressed  in  a  later  report  as  part  of  the  larger 
Civic  Center  comprehensive  planning  effort. 

Potential  New  Cultural  Institutions  in  the  CMc 
Center 

Several  cultural  institutions  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  locating  in  the  Civic  Center. 
These  include  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District's  High  School  of  the  Arts,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conservatory  of  Music,  the  Asian  Art 
Museum  and  a  consolidated  City  History  Mu- 
seum. The  California  Society  of  Pioneers,  cur- 
rently located  at  a  site  proposed  for  a  new  civil 
courthouse,  would  like  to  relocate  within  the  Civic 
Center. 
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Table  14:  Small  and  Medium-sized  Theaters,  Auditoriums  and  Meeting  Rooms 


FACILITY 

CAPACITY 

ACCESSIBILITY? 

John  Swett  School  Auditorium 

i  

455 

N 

Y  Theater  -  Central  YMCA 

400 

N 

Plumbers'  Union  Building  Auditorium 

400 

Y 

Veterans  Meeting  Room  -  Veterans  Building 

300 

N 

International  Center  Ballroom/Auditorium 

300 

Y 

Auditorium  -  New  Main  Ubrary  (under  construction) 

260 

Y 

George  Coates  Theater 

250 

Y 

State  Public  Utilities  Commission  Building  Auditorium 

200 

N 

HotelFlestaurant  Empbyees  Local  Meeting  Room 

200 

N 

Department  of  Public  Health  Auditorium 

I  

140 

N 

Veterans  Meeting  Room  -  Veterans  Building 

175 

N 

5  Meeting  Rooms  in  Odd  Fellows  Temple  Building 

150  each 

N 

Kassman  Recital  Hall 

150 

Y 

New  Conservatory  Theater  #1 

130 

Y 

City  Hall  Hearing  Room  282 

I  

100 

N 

3  Meeting  Rooms  in  Odd  Fellows  Temple  Building 

100  each 

N 

5  Meeting  Rooms  in  Veterans  Building 

80- 100  each 

N 

Lurie  Meeting/Hearing  Room  at  Old  Main  Library 

85 

N 

Assessment  Appeals  Board  Hearing  Room  (City  Hall  bsmt.) 

75 

N 

Hearing  Rooms  #1  &  #2,  State  PUC  Building 

75  each 

N 

City  Hall  Hearing  Room  228 

70 

N 

New  Conservatory  Theaters  #2  &  #3 

70  each 

Y 

Dollar  Board  Room  -  S.F.  Ballet  Building 

60 

N 

New  College  Meeting  Room 

60 

N 

Hearing  Room  #5,  State  PUC  Building 

50 

N 

Church  of  the  Advent  of  Christ  the  King  Meeting  Room 

50 

Y 

!  Climate  Theater 

49 

Y 

Marilyn  Monroe  Memorial  Theater 

49 

Y 

Phoenix  Theater 

49 

Y 

Hearing  Rooms  #3  &  #4,  State  PUC  Building 

30  each 

N 

Carver  Conference  Room  -  S.F.  Ballet  Building 

25 

N 

City  Hall  Meeting  Room  249 

12 

N 

Ludwig  Conference  Room  -  S.F.  Ballet  Building 

10 

N 
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The  Public  High  School  of  the  Arts  is 
currently  located  at  the  Louise  Lombard  elemen- 
tary school  near  San  Francisco  State  University  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  City.  They  desire  to  be 
located  within  the  Civic  Center  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  central  location,  the  synergy  of 
being  within  this  cultural  center,  and  to  work 
closely  with  the  major  art  institutions  in  the  area. 
In  the  mid-1980's,  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District  commissioned  a  consultant  to  do  a 
feasibility  study  for  a  new  School  of  the  Arts.  In 
that  study,  four  sites  were  evaluated,  three  of  them 
in  the  Civic  Center  area  and  one  at  the  Lombard 
School.  The  study  assumed  an  initial  enrollment 
in  the  new  school  of  600  students  in  the  9th 
through  12th  grades,  with  a  capacity  to  expand  to 
a  maximum  of  800  students.  Although  the  feasi- 
bility study  recommended  the  Lombard  School 
site  because  it  offered  the  largest  area  at  the  lowest 
cost,  the  study's  authors  noted  the  benefits  of  the 
Civic  Center  sites. 

The  Asian  Art  Museum,  currently  housed 
in  a  90,000  square  foot  wing  of  the  deYoung 
Museum  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  also  commissioned 
a  feasibility  study  in  the  late  1980's  to  examine 
relocation  of  the  Museum  into  new  facilities,  in 
this  case  into  the  Main  Public  Library  Building  (the 
"old"  Library)  following  the  Library's  move  into 
its  new  building. 

The  feasibility  study  endorsed  the 
Museum's  relocation  into  the  Main  Library 
Building  and  developed  two  alternative  designs. 
The  smaller  of  the  two  options  would  use  only  the 


shell  of  the  existing  building  and  would  generate 
173,000  gross  square  feet  of  space,  almost  double 
what  the  Museum  currently  has  at  the  deYoung. 
The  larger  scheme  would  include,  in  addition  to 
remodelling  the  existing  building,  construction  of 
a  two-story  addition  at  the  corner  of  Hyde  and 
McAllister,  for  a  total  space  of  224,000  gross  square 
feet.  Both  designs,  in  addition  to  gallery/ exhibi- 
tion space,  admirustrative  offices  and  storage/ 
shop  space,  featured  a  350  seat  auditorium  that 
would  be  accessible  at  night  without  opening  the 
entire  museum.  A  book  shop  and  cafe  are  also 
proposed  under  both  schemes  and  would  be 
independently  accessible  from  outside  the  exhibi- 
tion spaces. 

The  Old  Main  Library  requires  $40  million 
in  seismic  upgrading  and  was  one  of  the  public 
buildings  included  in  the  November  1993  bond 
issue  to  fund  seismic  improvements.  With  the 
failure  of  that  bond  issue,  the  Asian  Art  Museum's 
ability  to  locate  in  the  Main  Library  Building  is 
uncertain.  Although  the  Museum's  current 
facilities  are  inadequate,  it  is  not  known  whether 
the  Museum  can  raise  the  funds  necessary  to 
relocate  into  the  Old  Main  Library.  In  addition  to 
the  costs  of  seismic  work,  another  $30  million 
would  need  to  be  raised  by  the  Museum  in  a 
capital  campaign  for  tenant  improvements,  fees, 
moving  expenses,  etc.. 

The  San  Francisco  Conservatory  of  Music, 
currently  housed  in  40,000  square  feet  of  space  on 
Ortega  Street  at  19th  Avenue,  is  another  cultural 
institution  that  has  expressed  interest  in  expand- 
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ing  and  relocating  to  the  Civic  Center  area.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  Conservatory,  a  fully  accredited 
college  of  music,  would  require  just  under  60,000 
square  feet  in  a  new  facility  to  accommodate  its  450 
preparatory  students  (ages  four  to  18),  270  collegiate 
students  and  the  1,000  students  in  its  adult  extension 
division.  Performance  is  an  integral  component  of 
the  Conservatory's  programs  -  over  400  concerts  are 
presented  annually.  A  new  facility  would  require 
two  performance  spaces  similar  in  size  to  what  the 
Conservatory  currently  has  on  Ortega  Street  (a  330 
seat  hall  and  one  seating  60  to  80  persons),  as  well  as 
a  larger  hall  (with  about  900  seats  and  a  stage  with 
orchestra  pit)  for  opera  productions.  Conservatory 
administrators  indicate  that  all  270  students  in  its 
collegiate  division  and  about  20  of  its  preparatory 
school  students  require  housing. 

A  consolidated  City  History  Museum, 
comprising  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco 
(currently  housed  at  the  Cannery  near  Fisherman's 
Wharf)  as  well  as  the  numerous  city  history  archives 
and  museums  currently  spread  throughout  the  City 
(the  California  Pioneer  Society  Museum,  the  Police, 
MUNI  and  Fire  Departments'  museums,  the  Histori- 
cal Society  Museum,  for  example),  is  another  pos- 
sible venue  for  the  Civic  Center  area.  A  consoli- 
dated museum  could  showcase  the  diverse  history 
of  San  Francisco,  encompassing  the  culture  of  the 
area's  indigenous  peoples  and  immigrants,  the  early 
settlers,  the  Gold  Rush  era,  the  earthquakes  and 
fires,  the  City's  architecture,  music,  multi-cultural 
history  and  sports. 


The  Jewish  Museum,  currently  located  on 
Steuart  Street,  is  looking  for  a  larger  facility.  They 
would  prefer  to  locate  within  the  Yerba  Buena 
Center  area  although  an  alternative  location  could 
be  the  Civic  Center  area.  They  seek  30,000  to 
40,000  square  feet,  plus  a  nearby  auditorium. 

Potential  Available  Buildings  and  Sites 

The  Civic  Center  will  soon  lose  its  corner- 
stone art  museum  when  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  vacates  its  facilities  in  the  Veterans  Building 
and  moves  to  its  new  building  at  Yerba  Buena 
Center,  making  available  45,000  square  feet  of 
exhibition  space.  The  Veterans  Building  has  been 
funded  for  seismic  improvements,  which  are 
scheduled  to  be  carried  out  from  June  1998  to 
January  2000. 

The  170,000  square  foot  old  Main  Library 
building  at  the  corner  of  Larkin  and  McAllister 
Streets  will  likewise  be  vacated  upon  completion 
of  the  new  Main  Library.  The  building  requires 
expensive  seismic  improvements  as  well.  The 
bond  that  was  to  have  paid  for  the  seismic  work 
on  this  and  several  other  public  buildings  in  the 
City,  including  the  Art  Commission  Gallery  on 
Grove  Street,  was  not  supported  by  the  voters  in 
the  November  1993  election.  With  the  failure  of 
the  bond  issue  at  the  polls,  the  old  Library's  future 
as  the  new  home  of  the  Asian  Art  Museum,  or  for 
any  other  use,  is  uncertain. 

The  856  seat  Nourse  Auditorium,  located 
in  the  High  School  of  Commerce  complex  on  the 
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block  bounded  by  Fell,  Franklin,  Hayes  and  Van 
Ness,  has  been  used  only  intermittently  since  the 
1989  Loma  Prieta  earthquake.  Once  FEMA 
funding  has  been  secured,  major  seismic  and 
asbestos  abatement  improvements  will  be  under- 
taken to  bring  the  auditorium  up  to  current  code. 
School  District  officials  estimate  that  renovations 
will  be  underway  early  in  1994.  It  is  suggested 
that  funds  be  sought  to  invest  in  state-of-the-art 
lighting,  sound  and  temperature  control  systems 
and  a  wood-sprung  floor  for  the  Nourse. 

The  Hibernia  Bank,  located  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  McAllister,  Jones  and  Market  Streets,  is  an 
important  cultural  resource  for  the  city.  This  city 
landmark  is  noted  for  its  history,  its  Beaux  Arts 
design  and  its  opulent  interior,  particularly  the 
bank  "temple"  main  floor.  The  three  story,  38,000 
square  foot  steel-frame  with  granite  facade  struc- 
ture was  constructed  in  1892,  was  enlarged  in  1905 
and  rebuilt  in  1907.  The  City  leases  the  building 
from  its  present  owner,  the  Bank  of  America,  and 
uses  it  as  a  temporary  Police  Station.  The  building 
in  its  present  use,  a  Police  Department  substation, 
is  severely  underutilized. 

The  Embassy  Theater,  located  at  1077 
Market  Street  within  the  view  corridor  of  the  U.N. 
Plaza,  is  an  abandoned  former  first-run  movie 
house/vaudeville  theater.  It  was  damaged  by  the 
1989  earthquake  and  its  future  remains  question- 
able as  the  costs  of  bringing  the  building  up  to 
seismic  and  accessibility  standards  may  exceed  the 
commercial  value  of  reusing  the  building  in  its 
current  configuration.  Nonetheless,  the  location  of 


the  theater  is  prime  for  creating  a  critical  mass  and 
linkage  from  Market  Street  to  the  Civic  Center  via 
U.N.  Plaza.  It  is  within  view  of  and  walking 
distance  of  the  Hastings  Tower/George  Coates 
Theater,  50  U.N.  Plaza  federal  building,  the  Strand 
Theater  cinema,  and  the  Odd  Fellows  Temple 
meeting  rooms. 

The  180,000  square  foot  federal  office 
building  at  50  U.N.  Plaza  may  be  available  for 
reuse  by  the  city.  The  property  on  which  the 
building  sits  was  given  by  the  City  to  the  federal 
government  in  the  1930's  to  construct  a  federal 
office  building.  The  present  building  was  built  in 
1936  in  the  monumental  Beaux  Arts  style.  In  the 
1960's  a  964,000  sq.  ft.  federal  courthouse  and 
office  building  was  constructed  at  450  Golden  Gate 
Avenue.  The  City  has  recently  offered  a  parcel  at 
10th  and  Market  Streets  to  the  federal  government 
to  build  an  approximately  600,000  sq.  ft.  office 
building  which  will  cost  about  $170  million  to 
construct.  The  50  U.N.  Plaza  building  requires 
about  $50  million  in  seismic  strengthening  im- 
provements. The  federal  government  may  find 
that  the  office  functions  currently  located  at  50 
U.N.  Plaza  (Department  of  Education,  Small 
Business  Administration)  can  be  more  efficiently 
housed  in  the  new  building.  They  may  decide  that 
the  older  building  would  not  warrant  a  $50  million 
investment  in  seismic  improvements.  The  federal 
government  could  offer  the  building  to  the  city  for 
a  suitable  public  use.  The  cluster  of  monumental 
landmark  buildings  which  make  up  the  Civic 
Center  historic  district  are  handsome  and  valued 
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cultural  resources,  however  they  are  not  efficient 
buildings  for  administrative  office  use.  They  may 
be  better  suited  for  conversion  to  judicial  or  arts- 
related  uses. 

The  approximately  9,000  sq.  ft.  parcel  at 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  Davies  Hall  site  is 
currently  in  staff  parking  use.  On  occasion,  the  lot 
is  used  for  receptions/parties  benefiting  the 
Symphony  or  Opera.  The  parcel  was  left  undevel- 
oped during  the  construction  of  Davies  Hall  and 
Zellerbach  Hall  when  funds  ran  out  for  additional 
development.  Depending  upon  the  floor-to- 
ceiling-height  requirements  of  potential  users,  the 
lot  could  accommodate  approximately  80,000 
square  feet  of  building  area  within  the  height  limit. 
A  cultural  arts-related  use  should  be  developed  on 
this  site.  Specific  uses  are  suggested  later  in  this 
report. 

Other  sites  which,  by  virtue  of  their 
proximity  to  other  arts  activities,  could  beneficially 
accommodate  arts-related  uses.  The  41  Van  Ness 
Avenue  parcel  located  across  Fell  Street  from  the 
Unified  School  District's  landmark  administration 
building  could  accommodate  space  related  to  a 
high  school  of  the  arts  with,  perhaps,  student 
housing  above.  Another  prime  site  is  the  parking 
lot  at  the  corner  of  Hayes  and  Franklin  Streets 
which  could  also  support  art  school  and  student 
housing  activities  with,  perhaps,  an  art  supply 
store  at  the  ground  floor. 


CULTURAL  FACILITIES  PLAN 
PRELIMINARY  SUGGESTIONS 

The  Civic  Center  Cultural  Facilities  Plan 
recommends  expanding  the  Civic  Center's  audi- 
ence base  and  making  most  efficient  use  of  the 
Civic  Center's  cultural  facilities  by  linking  the 
Civic  Center  to  nearby  cultural  centers  via  Market 
Street.  Market  Street  is  a  major  thoroughfare  for 
the  city  of  San  Francisco.  In  many  respects,  it  is 
the  city's  "main  street":  It  has  central  place 
location;  it  is  the  spine  of  the  city's  main  transit 
corridor;  it  is  viewed  as  the  main  east-west  thor- 
oughfare for  the  city;  and  it  provides  directional 
orientation  when  viewed  from  any  of  the  city's 
vista  points. 

Market  Street  is  a  path  which  leads  the 
pedestrian  to  numerous  destinations.  It  is  a  place 
to  observe,  to  enjoy,  to  be  amused,  awed,  sur- 
prised, entertained,  shocked  and  refreshed. 
Market  Street  is  scenery,  it  is  services,  it  is  a  way  to 
work,  it  is  a  place  of  work,  it  is  a  way  home,  and 
for  some,  it  is  home.  Market  Street  is  a  vital  and 
dynamic  urban  streetscape— good,  bad,  gritty, 
lovely  and  delightful.  Market  Street  has  a  long 
history  as  a  prominent  promenade.  It  should 
regain  its  status  as  a  safe,  dynamic,  pleasant  and 
lovely  destination. 

Elements  of  a  Dynamic  Streetscape 

The  'life  'of  a  street  is  often  described  as  its 
"streetscape".  The  streetscape  is  a  composite  of  its 
physical  and  social  elements.  Physical  elements 
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include  the  size  of  pedestrian  spaces,  the  speed  of 
traffic,  the  height  of  buildings  framing  the  street, 
the  microclimate  including  sun  exposure  and 
winds,  and  the  type  of  street  furniture  and  light- 
ing. Social  elements  include  the  number  of  people 
walking  the  sidewalks,  the  types  of  activities  and 
destinations  offered  its  visitors,  workers,  shoppers 
and /or  residents,  the  type  of  interaction  between 
people  (friendly  or  not)  and  the  perceived  level  of 
safety  from  traffic  and  other  people. 

The  image  of  a  dynamic,  pleasant,  safe 
and  lovely  streetscape  is  a  marriage  of  context  and 
detail—the  overlap  of  many  individual  images. 
Movement  and  visual  images  make  the  street 
three-dimensional  and  dynamic.  The  image  of 
such  a  streetscape  speaks  to  the  five  physical 
senses— seeing,  smelling,  touching,  tasting  and 
hearing— and  some  of  the  spiritual  senses— fantasy, 
wonder,  delight,  fear  and  awe.  Such  a  streetscape 
offers  adventure  with  refuge,  containment  with 
liberty,  identity  with  anonymity.  Such  a  street  is  a 
stage  for  interactive  'theater'  where  the  traveler  is 
both  the  actor  and  the  audience. 

Market  Street  is  "alive"  with  visual 
interest  both  at  ground  level  and  above.  These 
elements  include  the  texture  of  the  sidewalk,  the 
grand  architecture  and  the  hills  beyond.  Market 
Street  offers  multiple  interactive  sensory  experi- 
ences. These  include  images  of  the  "Path  of  Gold" 
streetlight  framed  by  leaves  of  sycamore  trees  or 
MUNI  trolley  wires  criss-crossing  the  view  of 
handsome  Beaux  Arts-inspired  rooftops.  Monu- 


ments, store  displays,  news  vendors,  food  carts, 
street  art  and  artists,  light  and  shadow,  banners 
and  flags  flickering  in  the  breeze,  reflections  of 
yourself  in  store  windows,  browsing  a  street 
vendor's  wares  all  create  visual  interest.  Mid- 
block  gardens,  florist  displays,  coffee  carts,  filthy 
sidewalks  and  perfumed  passersby  stimulate  the 
sense  of  smell.  Grabbing  a  handbill  in  passing, 
dropping  a  coin  into  a  hat,  having  your  shoes 
shined,  touching  the  grass,  sitting  on  a  bench, 
making  your  way  through  a  crowd— all  provide  a 
sensory  experience  in  touch.  Sipping  the  coffee, 
eating  the  bag  lunch  and,  for  many,  taking  a  "hit" 
from  the  outlawed  cigarette,  provide  a  sensory 
experience  to  taste.  Street  musicians,  the  cries  of 
vendors,  preachers  and  panhandlers,  the  blare  of 
music  from  storefronts,  vehicle  traffic,  or  small  talk 
with  strangers  while  waiting  in  lines  provide 
sensory  experiences  in  hearing. 

People  on  the  street— moving,  sitting, 
observing,  working,  begging,  resting,  waiting, 
shopping,  eating,  sipping,  playing,  flirting, 
preaching— create  a  "critical  mass"  of  eyes  on  the 
street  for  surveillance,  safety,  interest,  sometimes 
consternation,  but  always  entertainment.  "Regu- 
lars" on  the  street,  such  as  workers,  vendors, 
handbill  passers,  shoe  shine  vendors  and  some 
panhandlers,  keep  an  eye  on  the  street's  activities 
and  "life"  and  intervene  when  there  is  danger  or 
when  things  go  awry,  when  a  visitor  is  lost,  or, 
simply,  when  another  regular  needs  to  chat. 
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Street  artists  at  work 


Smell  the  coffee 

Market  Street  changes  from  day  to  night; 
the  Mid-Market  area  comes  alive  and  the  Financial 
District  and  Civic  Center  areas  'pull  down  the 
shades'.  Light  and  shadow  are  reversed  at  night; 
store  displays  and  kiosks  light  up  the  street. 
Majestic  architecture,  serving  as  public  art  during 
the  day,  is  invisible  at  night.  Views  of  silhouettes 


in  upper  story  windows,  goods  and  customers  in 
storefronts,  people  eating  at  window  tables,  and 
couples  walking  hand  in  hand  dominate  the  visual 
image  of  Market  Street  at  night.  During  the  day, 
residents  and  workers  view  Market  Street  as  a 
destination  for  work,  for  services  or  shopping. 
Visitors  view  it  as  a  destination  for  enjoyment, 
entertainment,  shopping  and  for  experiencing  the 


Get  your  shoes  shined 
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special  character  of  San  Francisco.  At  night,  the 
100,000-plus  area  workers  and  shoppers  go  home 
and  avoid  the  street  as  a  place  of  entertainment  or 
enrichment.  Shops  are  closed,  shades  are  drawn 
and  the  20,000-plus  visitors  staying  in  hotels 
within  walking  distance  from  the  street  are  denied 
an  important  experience  of  San  Francisco's 
nightlife. 

The  Civic  Center  Cultural  Facilities  Plan 
Study  seeks  to  highlight  the  street's  hidden  charms 
and  suggest  ways  to  enhance  them.  It  seeks  to 
enhance  visitors'  experience  of  the  city  so  they  will 
stay  longer,  return  often,  and  recommend  the  city 
to  their  friends.  The  study  seeks  to  increase  the 
efficiency  and  use  of  existing  facilities  by  all  of  the 
city's  cultural  groups  in  order  to  capitalize  on  the 
city's  image  and  attraction  as  a  culturally-rich  and 
diverse  destination.  The  study  wishes  to  expand 
the  audience  base  for  the  city's  cultural  groups, 
based  within  the  neighborhoods,  by  exposing 
them  to  the  20,000  tourists  within  walking  distance 
of  Market  street. 

Prescription  for  Market  Street 

Market  Street  links  the  Civic  Center  to 
several  cultural  centers  in  the  downtown  area: 
The  SOMA  nightclub  district  at  7th  and  11th  and 
Folsom  Streets;  the  Geary  Street/Union  Square 
Theatre  District;  YBC;  and  the  Embarcadero. 
Market  Street  is  2  miles  along  this  corridor  and, 
along  the  way,  exhibits  a  number  of  distinct 
subareas.  The  Hayes  Valley/South  Van  Ness 
subarea  is  characterized  by  small  scale  shops  and 


apartments  with  boutiques,  galleries,  outdoor 
cafes  and  antique  furnishings  and  gift  shops.  The 
Van  Ness  Avenue/ Civic  Center  subarea  is  charac- 
terized by  large  institutional  and  government 
landmark  buildings,  setbacks  and  blank  walls  at 
the  pedestrian  level,  and  strong  winds.  The  Mid- 
Market  area  from  9th  to  5th  Streets  features  older 
loft  office  buildings,  performance  theaters  and 
cinemas,  retail  shops,  low-priced  restaurants,  and 
filthy  sidewalks.  The  Union  Square/  YBC  area 
from  5th  to  3rd  Street  is  characterized  by  hand- 
some landmark  buildings,  cable  cars,  shops  and  a 
dynamic  streetlife  of  vendors,  artists,  preachers, 
musicians,  shoppers,  vagrants,  chess  players, 
shoppers  and  tourists.  The  Financial  District,  from 
3rd  Street  to  the  Embarcadero,  features  sidewalk 
gardens  and  plazas,  monuments,  handsome 
buildings,  towers,  food  carts,  street  vendors, 
workers  and  tourists.  Each  of  these  five  subareas 
offer  its  own  problems  and  opportunities  for 
improvement. 

DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  MARKET 
STREET 

1.    Link  the  Civic  Center  to  existing  Hayes 
Valley,  South  of  Market,  Union  Square/Geary 
Street  Theater  District,  YBC  and  Embarcadero 
cultural/recreational  centers  by  creating  clusters 
of  nighttime  entertainment  and  cultural  arts 
activities  forming  a  "cultural  corridor"  along 
Market  Street. 
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CIVIC  CENTER  LINK  TO  NEARBY 
CULTURAL  CENTERS 

Opportunities 

•  Existing  clusters  of  cultural  arts  facilities 

•  Existing  pedestrian  corridors 

•  Opportunities  for  new  development  or 
conversion  of  use 

•  Handsome  architecture 

•  Gardens,  plazas,  monuments  and 
sclupture  as  Public  Art 

Problems 


1  Unpleasant  winds; 

2  Dull  arcades,  setbacks  and  build- 
ing facades; 

3  Lack  of  "Critical  Mass"  of  pe- 
destrian traffic  —  no  destina- 
tions; 

4  No  "there"  at  Market  Street  to 
announce  you  have  arrived  at 
YBC. 
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Develop  a  concentration  of  small  live 
performance  facilities  at  locations  near  existing 
cultural  facilities  along  Market  Street  to  create  a 
"critical  mass"  of  people  walking  to  arts  venues  as 
nighttime  destinations.  These  live  performance 
spaces  could  enhance  existing  arts  activities  which 
do  not  draw  large  numbers  of  mghttime  users, 
such  as  galleries  and  museums,  and  could  attract 
new  ancillary  uses  such  as  cafes,  coffee  houses, 
nightclubs  and  cinemas.  These  concentrations  of 
arts-related  activities  can  transform  Market  Street 


into  a  "cultural  corridor"  linking  Civic  Center  to 
its  neighboring  cultural  centers. 

At  strategic  locations,  up  to  three  50  to  200 
seat  capacity  proscenium  or  thrust  stage  theaters 
should  be  provided  along  the  Civic  Center's 
eastern  edge  and  the  Market  Street  cultural 
corridor.  These  live  performance  spaces  could 
host  a  wide  variety  of  productions  and  perfor- 
mances including  multi-media  performances,  one 
act  plays,  readings,  storytelling,  comedy,  cabaret 
and  live  music. 


MARKET  STREET  FEATURES  A  SERIES  OF  DESTINATIONS  -  government,  entertainment,  shopping, 
recreation,  resting  -  with  treats  and  surprises  along  the  way. 
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These  performance  spaces  should  be 
managed  and  operated  by  a  single  non-profit 
booking  and  management  company  which  would 
insure  that  the  facilities  would  be  in  constant  use 
by  local  cultural  arts  groups  on  a  rotating  basis. 
The  costs  of  technical  services,  insurance,  utilities, 
publicity  and  booking  services  should  be  pooled 
and  ticket  sales  for  each  facility  should  pay  for 
these  costs.  It  should  be  assumed  that  the  spaces 
would  be  rent-free  to  performing  arts  groups  for 
the  first  three  years  of  the  facility's  operation  in 
order  for  each  group  to  generate  a  strong  audience 
base  in  the  area.  These  groups  would  be  "pioneer- 
ing" the  neighborhood  as  an  arts  destination  and 
will  need  time,  collectively,  to  create  a  critical  mass 
of  patrons  for  the  area.  Ticket  prices  would  be 
expected  to  be  low  in  the  first  three  years  as  a 
strategy  to  induce  audiences  to  the  facility  and 
neighborhood.  Nearby  hotels  and  parking  garages 
should  offer  parking  discounts  to  area  patrons. 
The  city's  existing  Non-profit  Performing  Arts 
Loan  Program  should  be  used  for  the  development 
of  the  performance  spaces,  coupled  with  available 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  funding 
for  building  construction  or  rehabilitation  of 
housing  above  performing  spaces.  The  perfor- 
mance spaces  can  be  viewed  as  an  investment  in 
community  safety  and  economic  development  for 
the  neighborhood  which  would  warrant  rent 
write-downs  for  a  three  year  period.  After  the 
"critical  mass"  has  been  established  for  the  neigh- 
borhood, ticket  prices  can  increase  and  ticket  sales 
can  be  expected  to  pay  for  rent,  production  and 


management  costs.  It  is  hoped  that  in  five  years 
time  the  v  critical  mass'  of  patrons  in  the  area 
would  support  commercial  (for-profit)  art  and 
entertainment  activities  and  neighborhood-based 
cultural  groups  would  have  broadened  their 
audience  base  to  such  a  degree  that  patrons 
exposed  to  their  work  in  the  cultural  corridor 
would  venture  to  the  neighborhoods  to  support 
these  groups  in  their  home-base  facilities. 

In  order  to  create  a  cluster  of  activities 
which  would  attract  a  'critical  mass'  of  patrons  to 
an  area,  one  facility  must  attract  an  audience 
which  could,  before  or  after  the  show,  enjoy  the 
activities  of  another  facility.  For  example,  the 
patrons  whose  destination  is  the  Orpheum  Theater 
could  enjoy  the  dining  pleasures  of  nearby  restau- 
rants before  the  show  and  could  enjoy  live  music 
at  the  Upper  Room  (non-smoking,  non-alcoholic) 
club  after  the  show.  Patrons  of  the  George  Coates 
Theater  could  cross  U.N.  Plaza  to  Market  Street 
and  catch  a  comedy  show  or  schmooze  at  a 
coffeehouse  before  hopping  on  the  MUNI  or 
BART. 

As  people  become  accustomed  to  strolling 
about  Market  Street  before  and/or  after  a  show, 
the  area  itself  becomes  a  destination— a  place  to 
stroll  about,  enjoy  a  show,  a  meal  or  art  displays. 

The  strategic  locations  for  these  cultural 
and  entertainment  spaces  should  be  no  more  than 
one  block  walking  distance  from  another  general 
audience  nighttime  entertainment  or  cultural  arts 
facility.  The  XXX-rated  cinemas  and  theaters  along 
Market  Street  have  specific  day  and  nighttime 
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audiences  and  are  not  considered  general  audience 
venues  for  the  purposes  of  this  strategy.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  when  general  audience 
"critical  mass"  is  achieved  along  Market  Street,  the 
200-seat  theaters  now  limited  to  XXX-rated 
productions  may  prove  more  profitable  as  general 
audience  venues.  If  this  were  to  happen,  these 
theaters  would  contribute  to  the  cultural  corridor 
clusters.  Under  no  circumstances  should  "bark- 
ers" be  permitted  to  operate  at  the  entrances  to 
XXX-rated  venues  along  Market  Street. 

The  following  locations  should  be  given 
further  study  and  analysis  for  creation  of  a  new 
live  performance  venue: 

1.    The  Old  Main  Library.  The  Old  Main  Library 
could  be  converted  to  a  number  of  public  uses: 
courts,  government  office,  school,  museum,  library 
annex  or  gallery.  The  use  that  would  provide  the 
most  appropriate  "fit"  with  regard  to  size,  preser- 
vation of  interior  landmark  features,  and  highest 
volume  visitor  attraction  to  the  eastern  edge  of 
Civic  Center  would  be  conversion  to  a  consoli- 
dated city  history  museum.  The  museum  should 
feature  photographs,  artifacts,  interactive  displays 
and  performances  which  depict  the  various  eras  of 
the  city's  history.  This  would  include  the  indig- 
enous peoples  lifestyle  and  culture,  early  immi- 
grants and  settlers,  Gold  Rush  life  and  commerce, 
the  Barbary  Coast  era,  Chinese  settlements,  the 
earthquakes  and  fires,  maritime  history,  labor 


history,  architecture  and  culture,  music,  the  "beat" 
and  "hippie"  cultures,  sports,  city  departments 
like  the  Police,  Fire  and  Municipal  Railway  among 
others.  The  museum  should  be  open  in  the 
evenings  as  much  as  is  economically  feasible.  It 
should  include  a  retail  shop  selling  replica  artifacts 
and  memorabilia.  It  could  incorporate  a  restau- 
rant or  supper  club  which  could  relate,  themati- 
cally  to  the  city's  history.  A  "Barbary  Coast" 
review  much  like  the  "Beach  Blanket  Babylon" 
review  could  attract  nighttime  visitors  to  the  space 
and  area.  The  45  Hyde  Street  building  should  be 
demolished  and  replaced  with  a  mixed  use 
building  featuring  a  200  fixed  seat  proscenium 
theater  at  ground  floor  level  with  student  housing 
above.  This  theater  would  contribute  to  a  cluster 
of  nighttime  activities  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Civic  Center  consisting  of  the  new  Main  Library 
(without  an  auditorium),  the  250  seat  George 
Coates  Theater,  the  Hasting's  College,  the  2,500 
seat  Orpheum  Theater,  the  700  seat  Strand  Theater 
cinema,  perhaps  a  renovated  200  seat  Embassy 
Theater,  and  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall  which  offers 
numerous  small  rooms  for  readings,  meetings, 
parties  and  ceremonies. 

2.    The  Hibernia  Bank.  The  Hibernia  Bank 
should  be  restored  to  its  historic  grandeur  as  befits 
a  city  landmark.  The  bank  lobby  is  an  architec- 
tural landmark  and  should  be  showcased  in  such  a 
way  as  to  respect  and  enhance  its  stature.  Break- 
ing the  lobby  into  individual  retail  boutiques  or 
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darkening  it  as  a  nighttime-only  entertainment 
venue  would  not  properly  showcase  this  treasure, 
although  these  uses  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
basement  and  upper  levels  of  the  building.  The 
location  of  this  facility,  mid-point  between  the  Old 
Main  Library  cluster  described  above  and  the 
Sixth/Taylor  Streets  cluster  described  below,  is  a 
critical  element  to  creating  a  cohesive  cultural 
corridor  linking  Civic  Center  facilities  to  the  Geary 
Street  and  YBC  facilities.  A  daytime  and  nighttime 
cultural  destination  at  this  location  would  create  a 
continuous  link  to  the  U.N.  Plaza /Civic  Center 
cultural  clusters  via  Market  Street  and  could 
attract  patrons  to  an  area  that  needs  daytime  and 
nighttime  pedestrian  density  for  security  and 
safety.  Should  the  old  Main  Library  prove  infea- 
sible  for  a  consolidated  city  history  museum,  a 
smaller  city  history  museum  should  be  considered 
for  this  site.  A  smaller  museum  which  carefully 
depicts  the  most  significant  historical  events  and 
persons  that  make  up  the  character  of  San  Fran- 
cisco would  attract  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tourists,  students  and  resident  visitors  to  the  area. 
Over  time,  the  200  seat  Market  Street  Cinema 
located  across  the  street  from  the  Hibemia  Bank 
building  could  convert  to  a  general  audience  use 
which  would  contribute  to  the  creation  of  a 
cultural  cluster  at  this  important  intersection. 

3.    San  Cristina  Hotel.  The  San  Cristina  Hotel  is 
a  city  landmark.  It  is  located  in  a  wood-frame  "flat 
iron"  style  three-story  building  at  the  intersection 


of  Market  Street,  Taylor  Street  and  Golden  Gate 
Avenue.  It  has  recently  been  purchased  by  a  non- 
profit housing  development  corporation,  using 
funds  from  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Housing,  to 
convert  to  transitional  housing  for  the  homeless. 
The  new  use  would  retain  and  rehabilitate  the 
existing  ground  floor  commercial  space.  The 
building  is  adjacent  to  the  2,500  seat  Golden  Gate 
Theatre,  the  2,600  seat  Warfield  Theater,  and  is 
near  the  200  seat  Electric  Theater  cinema  and  the 
1,400  seat  St.  Frances  Theater  cinema.  Housing 
above  a  nighttime  entertainment  or  cultural  arts 
performance  activity  would  be  compatible, 
particularly  if  residents  of  the  housing  could  be 
trained  and  employed  in  the  ground  floor  use.  A 
suitable  use  for  this  location  would  be  a  combina- 
tion cafe,  live  music  venue  and  "blackbox"  theater 
similar  to  the  Brainwash  cafe  /live  music/  theater/ 
live-work/ laundromat  business  located  on  Folsom 
Street  in  the  South  of  Market.  A  coffeehouse  or 
cafe  which  employs  residents  of  the  San  Cristina 
and  exhibits  art  work  produced  by  the  residents, 
local  homeless  people  and /or  Tenderloin  residents 
would  contribute  to  the  cultural  cluster  of  this  area 
by  providing  food  and  entertainment  to  patrons  of 
the  theaters  and  cinemas  before  and  after  the 
shows,  and  would  strengthen  the  cultural  identity 
and  pride  of  the  neighborhood. 

4.    Taylor  and  Mason  Street  Loop.  Visitors 
strolling  the  Market  Street  cultural  corridor  should 
be  introduced  to  the  cultural  activities  and  venues 
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along  Taylor,  Geary  and  Mason  Streets.  The  Geary 
Street  Theater  District  is  a  major  cultural  resource 
for  the  city.  Providing  opportunities  for  patrons  to 
stroll  Taylor  and  Mason  Street  from  Market  Street 
venues  or  transit  stations  or  from  parking  facilities 
in  nearby  hotels  would  expand  the  audience  base 
for  all  of  the  corridor's  restaurants,  theaters  and 
shops.  The  strategy  for  this  area  is  to  introduce 
housing  above  ground  floor  cultural  facilities  in 
order  to  create  a  24  hour  critical  mass  of  activities 
to  increase  surveillance— eyes  on  the  street— for 
safety  and  security  of  both  residents  and  visitors. 
Existing  parking  lots  along  Mason  and  Taylor 
Streets  could  be  developed  into  affordable  housing 
by  non-profit  housing  developers  using  HUD 
loans  and  grants.  The  ground  floor  space  should 
be  designed  to  house  small  live  performance 
venues  which  could  later  be  converted  to  neigh- 
borhood-serving retail  or  personal  service  space 
once  a  critical  mass  is  established  for  the  corridor 
and  the  small  performance  space  is  no  longer 
suitable.  These  small  performance  spaces  should 
be  managed  and  booked  by  the  central  non-profit 
agency  booking  the  other  spaces. 

2.    Exhibit  well-lit  visual  art  installations  in 
vacant  ground  floor  retail  spaces  along 
Market  Street. 

Immediately  introduce  visual  art  installa- 
tions, illuminated  at  night,  in  vacant  ground  floor 
storefronts  at  specific  locations  along  the  corridor. 
Portions  of  Market  Street  offer  dynamic  street  life 
with  sidewalk  vendors,  handbill  passers,  food  and 


beverage  carts  and  shoppers,  office  workers,  bike 
messengers,  tourists  and  people  watchers  lending 
movement,  color,  sights,  sounds  and  scents  to  the 
street.  Often  these  same  areas,  vibrant  by  day,  are 
dark  and  isolated  at  night.  Other  areas  of  the 
street  are  the  reverse:  During  the  day,  boarded  up 
storefronts  offer  visual  blight  and,  void  of  destina- 
tions for  shoppers  or  tourists,  the  area  becomes  a 
haven  for  vagrants.  At  night,  however,  the  area  is 
alive  with  cinemas,  theaters  and  other  entertain- 
ment venues.  To  balance  out  the  day  and  night- 
time experience  of  Market  Street,  illuminated 
visual  art  galleries  installed  in  ground  floor  retail 
spaces  along  the  street  would  offer  visual  interest, 
safety,  security  and  cultural  enhancement  for  both 
the  day  and  nighttime  traveler.  The  light  from 
these  streetside  galleries  would  provide  visual 
interest,  along  with  the  rooftop  lights,  in  the  area 
from  the  Embarcadero  to  Fifth /Mason  Streets 
where  Market  Street  nightlife  begins.  The  light 
from  streetside  galleries,  kiosks,  bus  shelters  and 
rooftops  would  provide  a  sense  of  safety  and 
security  to  the  traveler  as  s/he  walks  down  the 
corridor  to  nighttime  destinations  in  the  Mid- 
Market  and  Civic  Center  areas. 

The  curator  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Commission  Gallery  could  solicit  local  artists  to 
create  multi-media  visual  art  installations  for 
different  size  spaces  in  different  locations.  On 
some  occasions  the  space  itself  could  inspire  an 
artwork.  For  example,  the  art  might  relate  to  the 
street  life  outside  the  display  or  could  relate  to  the 
activities  within  the  building.  An  artwork  next  to 
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a  theatre  could  make  a  statement  about  the 
performance  next  door.  The  artwork  and  artist 
within  each  storefront  gallery  should  rotate  so  that 
the  space  remains  "fresh"  and  more  of  the  city's 
artists  would  have  the  opportunity  to  present  their 
work  and  expand  their  audience  base.  This 
storefront  art  display  program  should  begin 
immediately.  Local  business  organizations,  such 
as  the  Greater  Market  Street  Development  Associa- 
tion, the  U.N.  Plaza  Mid-Market  Association,  and 
the  Citizens  for  Safety  in  the  Civic  Center  spon- 
sored by  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Council, 
could  work  with  Art  Commission  Gallery  staff  to 
solicit  participation  by  Market  Street  building 
owners  and  managers. 

Beginning  at  the  Hyde/Market/Library/ 
Orpheum  gateway  to  Civic  Center,  the  following 
buildings  should  provide  ground  floor  streetside 
display  space  and  lighting  for  rotating  visual  art 
installations  along  Market  Street: 

Orpheum  Theatre—The  boarded  up  storefronts 
along  Market  Street  in  the  Orpheum  Theater 
building  should  be  re-opened  and  converted  to 
visual  art  displays. 

1170  Market  Street-The  U.N.  Plaza  facade  of  this 
building  offers  large  window  space.  The  school 
activity  presently  within  the  ground  floor  space  is 
hidden  from  view  by  large  curtains.  The  window 
space  can  offer  views  of  paintings,  drawings  and 
other  artwork  rather  than  the  curtain.  This  can  be 
done  without  loss  of  privacy  or  light  to  the  office 
occupants. 


10  United  Nations  Plaza-Office  space  at  the 
ground  floor  is  "hidden"  from  view  by  a  tattered 
curtain.  This  curtain  can  be  replaced  by  an  art 
display  which  can  provide  privacy  and  light  for 
the  building  occupants  during  the  day  and  can 
provide  light,  visual  interest  and  cultural  enrich- 
ment for  the  daytime  and  nighttime  visitor  outside 
of  the  building. 

1155  Market  Street— the  building's  setback/arcade 
is  a  "dead"  space  for  retail  activity.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  there  are  no  retail  tenants  for  this 
space.  The  arcade  is  used  most  frequently  by 
office  worker  smokers  who  are  now  forbidden  to 
smoke  within  the  building.  An  art  display  would 
light  up  the  building  and  would  attract  passersby 
to  venture  into  the  setback  arcade  to  enjoy  the 
installation.  This  new  foot  traffic,  over  time,  could 
attract  a  retail  or  personal  service  tenant  within  the 
building's  ground  floor. 

1117-1119  Market  Street-Hi ttenbergers.  This 
screened  and  broken  facade  could  feature  cultural 
expression  that  reflects  the  rigors  of  street  life.  The 
Tenderloin's  Hospitality  House  could  feature  art 
work  of  local  homeless  and  formerly  homeless 
artists  in  this  space.  This  kind  of  display  would  be 
meaningful  to  the  street  population  and  telling  to 
the  visitor.  A  storefront  public  toilet  and  shower, 
discussed  later  in  this  report,  could  occupy  the 
building  space  behind  the  art  installation  display 
area.  It  may  be  possible  to  develop  an  art  display 
that  could  incorporate  the  window  display  of 
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Hittenbergers  and  the  boarded  up  facade  of  the 
adjacent  Embassy  Theater  which  frequently  hosts 
"spontaneous"  art  displays. 

1106  Market  Street— Renoir  Restaurant.  A  small 
art  installation  in  the  window  display  of  this 
restaurant  would  provide  vitality  and  rich  cultural 
expression  to  strengthen  the  image  of  this  building 
as  a  "destination"  for  visitors. 

San  Cristina  Hotel— The  ground  floor  space  along 
Market  Street  should  feature,  at  a  minimum,  an  art 
display  area.  Preferably,  the  entire  ground  floor 
would  be  devoted  to  an  activity  which  could 
attract  day  and  nighttime  patrons.  The  Market 
Street  facade  should  feature  large  fenestration 
which  would  allow  the  traveler  to  see  into  a 
coffeehouse,  cafe,  or  combination  of  activities,  such 
as  the  Brainwash  cafe/laundromat/theater  on 
Folsom  Street,  which  would  offer  art,  food,  live 
music  and  theater. 

Fox  Warfield  Building— The  Taylor  Street  facade 
could  have  posters  advertising  upcoming  perfor- 
mances or  historic  performances.  The  interior  of 
the  Warfield  lobby  could  be  illuminated  at  night. 

968  Market  Street— Vacant  storefront,  former 
Sports  Plus  store. 

967  Market  Street— Vacant  storefront  next  to  the 
St.Francis  Theater  cinema.  This  space  could  offer 
work  that  relates  to  the  streetlife  or  to  the  current 
movie  showing  at  the  cinema  next  door. 


Hotel  Metropolis— Vacant  restaurant's  Turk/ 
Mason  Street  facades. 

118  Taylor  Street-Hotel  Warfield. 

Ill  Taylor  Street— Boarded  up  ground  floor. 

944  Market  Street— Jewelry  Plaza  lobby  and  small 
vacant  storefront  space. 

Hallidie  Plaza— The  street  life  along  this  portion  of 
Market  Street  is  very  "San  Francisco":  dense, 
artistic,  creative,  entrepreneurial,  diverse  and 
friendly.  Musicians,  preachers,  chess  kings,  street 
artists  and  scam  artists  bring  vitality  to  the  street. 
In  contrast  to  the  Market  Street  diversity  and 
vibrancy,  life  within  the  lower  level  plaza,  which 
hosts  the  city's  visitor  information  center,  is  dull 
and  formidable.  The  plaza  is  nearly  inaccessible  to 
the  mobility-impaired,  including  people  with 
strollers  or  luggage  who  cannot  maneuver  the 
escalator  or  stairway.  Signage  is  not  apparent  and 
is  in  English  only.  The  visitor  information  center  is 
hidden  from  view  and  is  accessible  only  from  a 
dark  hallway.  Pigeons,  homeless  and  vagrants 
abound.  The  plaza  lacks  commerce,  artistic 
expression  and  elevators.  A  tiny  art  gallery  on  its 
western  edge  cannot  serve  as  a  destination  to 
attract  visitors  to  the  area  without  more  interactive 
uses  such  as  an  outdoor  cafe,  food  cart  and  artist 
vendors.  An  outdoor  cafe  with  direct  wheel  chair 
access  is  being  designed  for  the  plaza  and  is 
expected  to  bring  vitality  to  the  plaza.  The  sea- 
sonal free  music  concert  series  contributes  to  the 
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excitement  of  the  area  and  should  be  encouraged 
to  remain  once  the  cafe  is  in  place.  At  Market 
Street  level,  illuminated  signage  in  many  lan- 
guages should  be  posted  to  more  clearly  direct 
visitors  to  the  lower  level  information  center.  A 
visitor  information  center  on  Market  Street  at 
pedestrian  level  would  be  a  more  convenient 
location.  The  former  Gap  clothing  store,  currently 
another  shoe  store,  would  be  a  more  convenient 
and  visible  location  for  the  city's  tourist  informa- 
tion center. 

California  Savings  Bank— This  new  "flat  iron"- 
style  building  has  dull  setbacks  along  its  Market 
Street  facade.  Planter  boxes  with  spear-headed 
wrought  iron  fencing  separate  the  bank  activities 
from  the  pedestrian.  This  facade  could  not  be  less 
friendly.  Only  a  corner  coffee  stand  attracts  people 
to  this  facade.  The  setbacks  serve  as  a  barrier 
separating  the  street  life  from  the  building.  This  is 
an  important  location  serving  as  a  gateway  to  the 
Union  Square  shopping  district  as  both  MUNI  and 
BART  subways  direct  people  to  this  Stockton /Ellis 
Street  intersection.  Nearby  news  vendors,  food 
carts  and  handbill  passers  offer  dynamism, 
services  and  directional  information  to  the  ubiqui- 
tous lost  tourist.  The  Market  Street  facade  of  this 
building  should  be  made  more  v  friendly'  to  the 
pedestrian  and,  at  a  minimum,  should  offer  more 
visual  interest  to  the  passerby. 


619  Market  Street— This  building  was  declared  a 
landmark  for  its  former  use,  the  Hoffman's  Grill. 
The  present  use  is  devoid  of  any  vestige  or  remem- 
brance of  its  former  significance.  No  one  would 
ever  know  why  this  tiny  building  was  preserved 
and  the  larger  office  tower  was  constructed 
around  and  over  this  landmark.  A  plaque  or 
display  depicting  the  history  of  the  site  and  former 
use  would  be  of  great  interest  to  the  visitor  and 
customers  of  the  new  use. 

333  Market  Street— Vacant  ground  floor  retail 
space. 

245  Market  Street-P.G.&  E  Building  under 
renovation.  The  Market  Street  facade  has  hand- 
some architecture  and  the  small  windows  could 
display  art  or  historic  photographs  of  the  building 
and  Market  Street  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

215  Market  Street— Matson  Building  under 
renovation.  Rotating  art  displays  could  enliven 
this  portion  of  Market  Street. 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  Arcade  and  Lobby— The 

lobby  museum  exhibits  are  lit  at  night  but,  because 
the  lobby  is  separated  from  the  street  by  a  seem- 
ingly useless  arcade,  the  exhibits  offer  no  vitality 
or  interest  to  the  passersby.  A  light  sculpture  or 
illuminated  moving  object  exhibit  would  offer 
more  visual  interest  and  could  attract  and  beckon 
the  visitor  to  walk  through  the  arcade  to  see  the 
exhibit. 
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Southern  Pacific  Building— This  building  features 
a  restaurant  with  floor-to-ceiling  fenestration 
which  offers  visual  interest  for  diners  to  enjoy 
views  of  the  Ferry  Building,  the  outdoor  plaza  and 
the  passersby.  Likewise  the  pedestrian  is  treated 
to  views  of  the  intimate  dining  area  and  of  the 
animation  of  people  gathered  at  the  bar  awaiting 
their  tables.  The  views  of  the  diners  should  be 
maintained.  The  clock  attached  to  the  cornice  line 
of  the  building  at  the  Market  Street  entrance 
should  be  illuminated,  along  with  the  rooftop. 
This  is  discussed  below  in  strategy  number  3. 

Hyatt  Regency— Like  many  large  downtown 
hotels,  the  Hyatt  "turns  its  back"  onto  Market 
Street.  The  Market  Street  facade  of  the  Hyatt 
Regency  is  a  blank  wall  of  concrete  and  curtained 
glass.  A  display  of  multi-cultural  art,  city  history 
artifacts  or  visual  images  of  the  city's  many 
culturally-rich  neighborhoods  would  be  an 
appropriate  display  for  this  prominent  facade. 

3.    Install  lights  on  building  tops  of  specific 
landmark  buildings  along  Market  Street  to 
showcase  handsome  architectural  features  and  to 
create  visual  interest  at  night.  Illuminate  all 
monuments,  sculptures  and  plaques  along 
Market  Street  and  within  the  Civic  Center. 

Illuminate  handsome  architectural  fea- 
tures of  rooftops  of  landmark  buildings  along 
Market  Street.  During  the  day  the  rooftops  of 
landmark  buildings,  which  are  commanding  and 
jewel-like,  are  not  visible  to  the  traveler  because  of 


the  dynamism  of  street  life.  At  night  the  streetlife 
is  diminished  as  workers  return  home  and  shops 
close.  Visitors  leaving  nearby  hotels  are  chal- 
lenged with  a  Market  Street  that  is  dark  and 
isolated.  Illuminating  the  rooftops  of  the  many 
handsome  landmark  buildings  would  serve  as  a 
beacon  to  attract  the  traveler  along  the  corridor 
between  the  Embarcadero  and  the  Hyde /8th  Street 
Civic  Center  gateway.  Lights  can  pinpoint  these 
architectural  treasures  that  are  lost  to  the  traveler 
during  the  day,  drawing  attention  upward  and 
creating  a  whole  new  experience  of  the  street.  The 
experience  of  intimacy,  enclosure  and  rhythm  with 
illuminated  storefronts,  monuments  and  rooftops 
would  create  a  three-dimensional  sensory  experi- 
ence for  the  traveler. 

The  buildings  which  should  have  their 
rooftops  iuuminated,  beginning  from  the 
Embarcadero  and  beckoning  the  traveler  toward 
the  U.N.  Plaza  and  Hyde  Street  gateways  to  Civic 
Center,  are  identified  below.  Please  note  that  all 
sidewalk  sculptures  and  monuments  along  Market 
Street  should  also  be  illuminated  by  the  City. 
Managers  of  private  gardens  and  plazas  should 
provide  nighttime  lighting  on  special  visual 
features  therein.  Lighting  should  be  white,  not 
colored,  and  should  be  visually  consistent  along 
the  corridor. 

•  Ferry  Building  Tower 

•  One  Market  Plaza— Southern  Pacific  Building 

•  215  Market  Street— Matson  Building 

•  245  Market  Street-P.G.&E.  Building 

•  Cable  Car  Terminus  Street  Clock 
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•  Brick  Building  facing  Mechanics  Plaza 

•  Shell  Building  on  Battery  Street  and  the  130 
Bush  Street  "sliver"  portion  of  the  building 

•  Lobby  art  gallery  at  One  Bush  Street  (former 
Crown  Zellerbach)  building 

•  Interior  of  Sharper  Image  store 

•  Citibank  Solarium  rooftop  and  interior  plaza 
with  banners 

•  Ecker  Square  white  post-modern  building 

•  544  Market  Street-Flat  Iron  Building 

•  564  Market  Street— Ritchie-Chancery  Building 
(also  light  flags) 

•  580  Market  Street— Hobart  Building  Tower 

•  Stevenson  Plaza /Chevron  Garden  Plaza 

•  605  Market  Street— Mens  Wearhouse 

•  615-625  Market  Street— Bank  of  America  clock 
tower  and  Market/Montgomery  Street  cornice 
line  clock 

•  111  Sutter  Street— Hun ter-Dulin  Building 

•  Sheraton  Palace— Rooftop  already  lit;  should 
also  light  hotel  entrances. 

•  The  Galleria  arch  on  Post  Street 

•  660  Market  Street 

•  685  Market  Street— Monadnock  Building, 
including  interior  lobby 

•  Lotta  Monument 

•  15  Keamy 

•  25  Kearny 

•  Hearst  Building 

•  700  Market  Street— Rooftop  of  older 

•  1st  Nationwide  building  and  the  cornice  line 
clock. 

•  720  Market  Street  sculpture 

•  737  Market  Street— Strouds 

•  735  Market  Street-Fritz  Plaza 

•  742  Market  Street 

•  Grant/O'Farrell  "Union  Trust  Co." /Wells 
Fargo  Building 


•  At  Market/ Grant/ O'Farrell  one  sees  three 
interesting  towers:  The  Marriott,  Humbolt  and 
Phelan.  The  Marriott  Hotel  spire  is  already 
partially  iUuminated;  the  760  Market  Street 
Phelan  Building  and  the  785  Market  Street 
Humbolt  Savings  Bank  should  be  similarly 
illuminated.  Both  the  interior  and  exterior  of 
the  Humbolt  Bank  lobby  should  be 
illuminated.  The  Union  Bank/ Armani 
building  at  Grant  and  O'Farrell  Streets  is  quite 
handsome  and  should  be  illuminated  at  night. 

•  801  Market  Street-Pacific  Center 

•  833  Market  Street— Commercial  building 

•  Emporium  Building 

•  856  Market  Street— Clock  in  front  of  Albert 
Samuels  Building 

•  870  Market  Street-Flood  Building 

•  1  Powell  Street— Bank  of  America 

•  901  Market  Street— loft  at  corner  of  5th  Street 

•  942  Market  Street— Garfield  Building  should  be 
illuminated  with  curved  roofline  of  the 
adjacent  944  Market  Street  Jewelry  Plaza 
building. 

•  Hotel  Metropolis  at  Turk  and  Mason  Streets 

•  973  Market  Street-Loft 

•  988  Market  Street-Fox  Warfield  Building 

•  989  Market  Street-Loft 

•  25  Taylor  Street— Golden  Gate  Theater, 
particularly  the  griffins  on  the  dome. 

•  San  Cristina 

•  1007  Market  Street-"509  Gallery" 

•  1017  Market  Street 

•  Hastings  Tower  on  McAllister  at  Leavenworth 

•  1067  Market  Street-loft  building 

•  1  Jones  Street— Hibemia  Bank  at  Jones  and 
McAllister 
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•  Hotel  Regent 

•  1087  Market  Street-Aida  Hotel 

•  Old  Post  Office  at  Mission  and  7th  Streets 

•  Odd  Fellows  Lodge 

•  Old  Post  Office 

•  50  United  Nations  Plaza— Federal  Building 

•  1145  Market  Street— Trinity  Center  already  lit 

•  United  Nations  Plaza/Fulton  Mall  already  lit 

•  Orpheum  Theater  Marquee 

•  Old  Library 

•  350  McAllister  Street-State  courthouse 

•  Franciscan  Hotel/Ramada 

•  1212  Market  Street-This  building  does  not 
have  a  particularly  handsome  roofline. 
However,  the  visual  beacon  along  Market 
Street  to  the  Civic  Center  needs  an  anchor  at 
the  Hyde /Grove  Street  gateway  to  Civic 
Center.  This  small  building  could  serve  that 
function  until  the  new  Main  Library  is 
operational  and  light  from  its  Grove /Hyde 
Street  entrance  attracts  the  visitor. 

4.    Devote  regular  steam  cleaning  and  mainte- 
nance of  sidewalk  space  and  street  furniture, 
including  signs,  artworks  and  banners,  along  the 
corridor.  Thin  the  trees  along  Market  Street  to 
increase  penetration  of  light  from  the  Path  of 
Gold  light  fixtures  to  the  sidewalk  space.  In 
areas  with  few  window  displays,  encourage 
property  owners  to  install  light  fixtures  on  their 
building  facades  to  illuminate  the  sidewalk 
space  for  increased  safety  and  security  to  pedes- 
trians. 


The  City  should  regularly  steam  clean 
Market  Street  sidewalks  from  Polk/ 10th  Streets  to 
Keamy/Third  Streets.  This,  of  course,  will  be 
effective  only  when  a  free  24-hour  public  toilet 
program,  described  in  strategy  number  5  below,  is 
operational.  When  the  public  toilet/shower 
program  is  operational,  steam  cleaning  the  side- 
walks can  be  reduced  in  frequency. 

Homeless  or  formerly  homeless  people 
should  be  hired  to  steam  clean  the  sidewalks  along 
Mid-Market  Street  until  the  public  toilet  program 
is  fully  operational,  at  which  time  frequent  steam 
cleaning  should  no  longer  be  necessary.  Such  a 
steam  cleaning  program  is  now  operating  on  Sixth 
Street  by  the  SOMA  Foundation,  funded  by  the 
San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency. 

Street  furniture,  such  as  benches,  trash 
receptacles,  tree  grates,  bus  shelters  and  kiosks, 
should  also  be  regularly  cleaned  and  maintained. 
The  Path  of  Gold  street  lights  along  Market  Street 
are  handsome  contributions  to  the  streetscape, 
however  they  are  designed  to  illuminate  the  street 
for  traffic  circulation.  They  do  not  effectively 
illuminate  the  sidewalk  space  for  pedestrian  safety 
and  security.  Street  trees  further  screen  the  light  to 
pedestrians  from  the  Path  of  Gold  fixtures.  Thin- 
ning the  branches  of  the  trees  would  increase 
lighting  onto  the  sidewalk  space  and  would 
increase  views  of  the  cityscape  and  illuminated 
rooftops  along  the  corridor.  Illuminated  art 
displays  in  storefronts  would  also  increase  pedes- 
trian safety  and  security.  Where  there  are  few  such 
art  displays,  building  owners  along  Market  Street 
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should  be  urged  to  install  outdoor  lighting  at 
pedestrian  level  on  their  Market  Street  facades. 
The  small  investment  in  fixtures  and  utilities  for 
the  building  would  be  returned  in  stronger 
commercial  tenancies  when  the  street  is  trans- 
formed into  a  busy  pedestrian  promenade  due  to 
the  increased  safety  and  visual  interest  of  the 
street.  The  Civic  Center/U.N.  Plaza  BART/MUNI 
station  entrances  on  the  north  side  of  Market  Street 
are  in  need  of  immediate  cleaning  along  with 
reorganization  of  the  newsstands.  This  area  is 
filthy  and  unappealing;  this  is  not  the  image  the 
city  should  impress  upon  visitors  and  patrons  who 
venture  into  the  area  for  cultural  events. 

5.    Provide  free  24-hour  accessible,  fully-staffed 
public  toilets  and  showers  strategically-placed  in 
storefronts  along  Market  Street  from  Fifth  to 
Ninth  Streets. 

The  City  should  provide  free  24-hour 
accessible  public  toilets  and  showers  in  storefronts 
at  strategic  locations  along  Market  Street  from 
Ninth  Street  to  Powell  Street.  The  City  should 
design  and  fund  a  program  which  would  involve 
the  homeless  and  former  homeless  in  the  design, 
construction  and  operation  of  the  facility.  Lease 
revenues  from  general  advertising  kiosks  located 
on  public  rights-of-ways  along  Market  Street  could 
fund  this  program  as  could  a  small  assessment 
district.  It  is  anticipated  that  within  three  years 
from  implementing  the  cultural  corridor  improve- 
ments, the  number  of  people  strolling  Market 
Street  for  its  cultural,  shopping,  dining  and 


entertainment  destinations  should  be  greater  than 
the  number  of  homeless  and  street  people.  The 
objective  of  the  program  is  not  to  remove  the 
homeless,  but  rather  to  diminish  their  prominence 
on  the  street  scene  by  increasing  the  volume  of 
patrons,  shoppers,  tourists,  workers  and  residents. 

The  sidewalk  space  along  Market  Street 
from  Fifth/Mason  Streets  to  lOth/Polk  Streets 
suffers  from  layers  of  grit  and  gum,  dirt  and  urine. 
They  are  filthy.  Tourists,  workers,  clients  or 
shoppers  do  not  use  the  sidewalk  space  as  toilets. 
These  people  have  access  to  toilet  facilities  within 
nearby  full  service  restaurants,  hotels,  stores  or 
offices.  The  street  people  who  are  not  welcome  to 
use  these  toilet  facilities  use  the  sidewalks.  This  is 
unpleasant  and  unsuitable  for  the  homeless,  the 
merchants  and  the  passersby.  Public  toilets  should 
be  made  available  to  street  people  in  a  manner 
which  will  insure  their  use  with  dignity  and 
convenience.  It  is  uncertain  if  significant  numbers 
of  street  people  would  pay  to  use  a  stand-alone 
sidewalk  toilet.  If  they  do  not,  filthy  sidewalks 
will  continue  which  will  diminish  the  effectiveness 
of  steam  cleaning  the  sidewalks  and  of  introducing 
other  artistic  and  commercial  activities  along  the 
street.  It  is  believed  that  a  safe,  sanitary  and 
humane  public  toilet  program  along  Mid-Market 
Street  is  necessary  to  insure  that  the  toilets  will  be 
used,  the  sidewalks  will  remain  clean,  and  shop- 
pers, tourists  and  patrons  of  the  arts  will  feel 
comfortable  strolling  the  sidewalks  and  enjoying 
its  new  attractions. 
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Light  the  Rooftops 


Hibernia  Bank  50  U.N.  Plaza 
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Secured  storage  areas  for  bundles  and 
carts  and  laundry  facilities  should  be  provided 
within  the  storefront  toilet/ shower  facilities  in 
order  to  facilitate  peoples'  use  of  them.  A  group 
like  Asian  Neighborhood  Design  could  train  and 
employ  homeless  or  formerly  homeless  people, 
many  of  whom  have  construction  trade  skills,  to 
build  the  storefront  toilets,  showers  and  lockers. 
The  local  Plumbers  Union  Apprentice  Program 
could  plumb  the  facility  at  very  low  cost  as  a  work 
experience  project.  Other  groups  providing 
housing  and  services  to  the  homeless  could  train 
and  employ  their  clients  to  staff  the  facilities. 
Involving  the  homeless  and  former  homeless  in 
such  a  program  is  intended  to  insure  that  the 
homeless  would  feel  welcome  to  use  the  facility, 
would  give  the  builders  and  operators  a  sense  of 
pride  and  accomplishment  in  creating  a  useful 
facility,  would  give  the  homeless  a  sense  of  hope 
and  pride  in  having  a  place  to  clean  up  in  dignity, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  would  give  the  homeless  popula- 
tion a  sense  of  duty  and  obligation  to  urge  their 
peers  to  use  the  facility  rather  than  the  sidewalks 
and  shop  fronts. 

Vacant  storefronts  along  Market  Street  can 
house  a  discrete  yet  convenient  public  toilet  and 
shower  facility  for  the  homeless/ street  people/ 
general  population.  The  39  Fell  Street  "detox 
drop-in  center"  can  serve  as  a  model  for  this 
program.  The  City  funds  this  project  which  is 
operated  by  a  private  contractor.  The  center  is 


open  free  to  the  public  24-hours  a  day  and  has  two 
staff  persons  on  duty  at  all  times.  It  serves  men 
and  women  of  all  ages  and  refers  people  to  other 
agencies  for  housing,  food,  health  care  and  other 
services.  Two  such  storefront  facilities  evenly 
spaced  at  locations  on  the  blocks  from  Fifth  to 
Ninth  Streets  would  provide  an  effective  program 
to  adequately  serve  the  street  people  and  maintain 
pedestrian  comfort  and  security. 

It  is  estimated  that  each  facility,  staffed 
with  two  people  for  three  shifts  per  day,  365  days  a 
year,  in  an  8,000  square  foot  facility  with  10 
showers,  10  toilets,  a  washer  and  dryer  and  secure 
locker  space  would  cost  approximately  $350,000 
per  year  in  salary,  utilities,  rent  and  materials 
expenses  plus  up  to  $150,000  in  one-time  capital 
improvement  costs  to  install  the  plumbing, 
fixtures  and  furniture  for  the  facility.  Lease 
revenues  from  general  advertising  signs  on  Market 
Street  sidewalk  space  or  a  local  assessment  district 
could  finance  this  program.  A  successful  public 
toilet  program  would  improve  the  pedestrian 
experience  of  Mid-Market  Street  immensely.  With 
increased  foot  traffic,  revenues  from  advertising 
signs  on  sidewalk  kiosks  would  be  expected  to 
increase  immensely  as  well.  The  program  could 
pay  for  itself  in  increased  value  to  advertisers, 
increased  sales  for  merchants,  increased  rents  to 
property  owners  and  increased  hotel,  sales,  utility, 
payroll  and  property  tax  revenues  to  the  city. 
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6.    Rehabilitate  historic  theaters  at  strategic 
locations  and  convert  to  live  performance,  gallery 
and  other  arts-related  spaces.  Construct  mixed 
use  developments  at  strategic  locations  which 
would  incorporate  live  performance  spaces  at 
ground  level  with  affordable  housing  above. 

The  Mid-Market  Street  area  from  5th  to 
8th  Streets  contain  numerous  "loft"-style  office 
buildings  and  motion  picture /vaudeville  theater 
buildings  constructed  between  1900  and  1926. 
Most  of  these  buildings  are  un-reinforced  masonry 
buildings  which  were  damaged  in  some  way  by 
the  1989  Loma  Prieta  earthquake.  These  buildings 
need  to  be  brought  up  to  current  seismic  safety 
building  code  standards,  some  at  great  expense. 
The  City  is  establishing  a  below-market  rate  loan 
program  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  these 
types  of  buildings,  financed  by  general  obligation 
bond  sales.  In  addition,  in  1985,  a  proposal  to 
establish  a  "Market  Street  Theater  and  Loft 
Historic  District"  encompassing  many  of  these 
buildings  was  submitted  to  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places.  The  District  was  placed  on  the 
National  Register  on  April  10, 1986.  Further 
analysis  on  the  feasibility  of  preserving  historic 
structures  within  the  district  should  be  pursued. 
The  loft  buildings  create  a  distinct  architectural 
character  and  scale  for  the  Mid-Market  Street  area, 
distinguishing  it  from  the  monumental  scale 
buildings  of  the  nearby  Civic  Center,  Union  Square 
and  Financial  District  portions  of  Market  Street. 
The  scale  and  handsome  detail  of  the  loft  build- 


ings within  Mid-Market  create  an  intimate,  warm 
and  visually  interesting  space  with  sun  exposure, 
views  of  the  cityscape  and  wind  protection. 

A  number  of  former  first  run  movie/ 
vaudeville  theaters  within  this  Loft  District  are  of  a 
size  that  is  most  useful  for  the  city's  multi-cultural 
arts  groups  to  present  their  work  on  Market  Street 
and  expand  their  audience  base.  Three  of  these 
theaters  have  been  converted  to  live  performance 
use:  The  Orpheum,  the  Warfield  and  the  Golden 
Gate  Theaters.  Other  smaller  theaters  have  been 
converted  to  live  performance  and  cinema  use  for 
a  limited  audience  base,  that  of  the  XXX-rated 
genre.  Notwithstanding  their  current  limited 
audience  base,  their  size  and  location  make  them 
valuable  resources  for  the  Market  Street  cultural 
corridor.  The  location  of  the  200  seat  Embassy 
Theater  is  ideal  for  creation  of  a  concentration  of 
arts  activities  at  the  eastern  edge  of  Civic  Center, 
linking  the  Civic  Center  to  the  Market  Street 
corridor.  Along  with  the  700  seat  Strand  Theater 
cinema,  the  Embassy  Theater  would  contribute  to 
a  critical  mass  of  activities  encompassing  the 
performing  spaces  of  the  Old  Library,  New 
Library,  George  Coates  Theater,  Orpheum  Theater 
and  U.N.  Plaza  in  the  area  between  7th  and  8th 
Streets.  The  200  seat  Market  Street  Cinema  at  1077 
Market  Street  is  a  prime  location  to  contribute  to 
creation  of  a  critical  mass  of  cultural  activities  at 
the  Hibernia  Bank  node.  This  node  is  mid-point 
between  the  Civic  Center/U.N.  Plaza  node  and  the 
Golden  Gate/Taylor/Market  Street  node.  The 
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Golden  Gate /Taylor  node  contains  the  Golden 
Gate  Theater,  the  Warfield  Theater,  the  Q  Club 
pool  hall  and  the  150  fixed-seat  Electric  Theater 
next  to  the  Warfield.  This  node  serves  as  the 
Market  Street  gateway  to  the  Geary  Street  Theater 
District. 

The  Taylor  and  Mason  Street  loop  to  the 
Geary  Street  Theater  District  could  host  a  number 
of  new  mixed  use  developments  featuring  ground 
floor  live  performance  space  with  affordable 
housing  above.  This  would  create  a  critical  mass 
of  24-hour  activities  with  residents  providing  day 
and  nighttime  surveillance  and  activity  and 
nighttime  patrons  strolling  to  and  from  nearby 
hotels,  parking  garages,  transit  stations  or  Market 
Street  destinations. 

7.  Increase  surface  transit  service,  including  late 
night  service,  along  Market  Street. 

It  is  important  to  facilitate  visitors'  use  of 
surface  transit  along  Market  Street,  rather  than  the 
underground  facilities.  Residents,  workers  and 
shoppers  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  use  the 
faster  underground  transit.  Tourists  should  be 
encouraged  to  walk  Market  Street  and/ or  use 
surface  transit.  Hotels  should  prominantly  offer 
the  sale  of  one-day,  four-day  or  seven-day  MUNI 
passes.  Area  hotels  and  major  stores  and  cultural 
institutions  should  provide  a  motorized  "cable 
car"  shuttle  service  along  Market  Street  to  Civic 
Center,  looping  around  YBC /South  of  Market  and 
the  Geary  Street  Theatre  District.  The  city  should 
re-introduce  the  historic  trolley  cars  along  Market 
Street.  Late  night  transit  service  along  Market 


Street  should  be  provided.  Formal  cab  queuing 
areas  should  be  established  at  the  cultural  nodes 
along  Market  Street  and  at  major  destinations 
within  the  Civic  Center. 

8.    Develop  a  comprehensive  "strategic  plan  for 
tourism"  to  identify,  plan,  legislate,  schedule  and 
coordinate  capital  improvements  and  infrastruc- 
ture needed  to  increase  tourism  in  the  city 
without  adversely  impacting  the  city's  livability. 

Numerous  existing  facilities  serving 
visitors  in  San  Francisco  are  in  need  of  repair,  life 
safety  and  accessibility,  and  expansion  improve- 
ments. These  include  major  transportation 
facilities  such  as  the  airport,  freeways,  garages,  cab 
service  and  transit  facilities.  Thev  include  public 
assembly  spaces  such  as  theaters,  museums, 
stadiums,  arenas,  convention  halls,  hotels  and 
schools.  Small  improvements  such  as  lighting, 
multi-lingual  directional  signage  and  improved 
physical  accessibility  need  to  be  provided.  Enter- 
tainment permits  and  street  vendor  permits  need 
to  be  facilitated  and  managed.  New  attractions, 
and  the  transit  services  and  ancillary  commercial 
activities  to  service  them,  need  to  be  identified  and 
developed.  Priorities  for  these  much  needed 
capital  improvements  and  investments  must  be 
established  and  funding  sources  identified  and 
pursued.  The  City's  tourist  industry  is  strong  and 
can  expand  to  provide  more  employment  opportu- 
nities and  greater  revenues  to  support  arts,  afford- 
able housing  and  other  city  services.  This  must  be 
carefully  planned,  designed  and  implemented  in 
order  make  prudent,  timely  and  efficient  invest- 
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ments  and  to  avoid  congestion  and  diminished 
livability  in  the  city's  neighborhoods.  Such  an 
effort  warrants  a  focused  study  and  citywide 
capital  improvement  plan. 

Beyond  the  physical  improvements 
needed  to  facilitate  the  accessibility  of  visitors  to 
the  city's  cultural  facilities,  strategic  marketing 
and  basic  multi-lingual  advertising  is  needed  to 
bring  visitors  to  the  city's  attractions,  including  its 
visual  and  performing  arts  facilities.  A  compre- 
hensive arts  and  entertainment  guide  of  city 
events  is  needed  for  both  tourists  and  residents.  A 
model  of  this  type  of  weekly  guide  is  the  "Tune 
Out"  magazine  published  in  London.  This  150- 
plus  page  glossy  magazine  sold  in  subscriptions 
and  on  newsstands  offers  free  listings  for  arts 
groups.  The  most  appealing  element  of  the 
magazine,  besides  its  exhaustive  list  of  activities,  is 
the  clear  and  organized  manner  in  which  the 
listings  are  presented.  Although  London's  resi- 
dent population  of  7  million,  plus  its  extensive 
tourist  population,  seem  to  assure  the  magazine's 
financial  viability,  San  Francisco's  700,000-plus 
resident  population  and  100,000-plus  daily  tourists 
should  be  able  to  support  a  smaller  version  of  this 
magazine.  The  feasibility  of  publishing  a  well 
organized,  widely  distributed  and  comprehensive 
weekly  listing  of  the  city's  arts  and  entertainment 
events  should  be  investigated. 


DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
GREATER  CIVIC  CENTER  AREA 

The  "greater  Civic  Center  Area"  is  com- 
prised of  the  historic  Civic  Center,  neighborhoods 
lying  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Civic  Center,  as 
well  as  portions  of  the  Market  Street  corridor.  The 
neighborhoods  peripheral  to  the  Civic  Center  were 
analyzed  as  part  of  this  study  because  they  affect 
the  role  and  function  of  the  Civic  Center  as  a 
cultural  center  and  because  the  Center's  activities 
affect  the  role  and  function  of  these  neighbor- 
hoods. The  Hayes  Valley,  South  Van  Ness,  Mid- 
Market  Street  and  portions  of  the  North  of 
Market\Tenderloin  neighborhoods  are  linked  to 
the  Civic  Center  in  numerous  ways.  This  study 
analyzed  these  linkages,  identified  what  aspects 
were  not  working  well  and  prescribed  improve- 
ments. 

The  preliminary  recommendations 
presented  herein  suggest  physical  improvements, 
new  developments  and  land  use  changes  which 
focus  on  cultural  activities  and  facilities.  Arts 
activities  interact  symbiotically  with  other  com- 
mercial and  residential  uses  and  facilities,  particu- 
larly transportation  facilities.  Arts  activities  form 
one  aspect  of  a  very  diverse  mix  of  land  uses  in  the 
"greater  Civic  Center  area".  Any  holistic  approach 
to  improving  this  area—that  is,  to  fix  what  is 
broken—must  necessarily  address  demands  for 
housing,  physical  safety  and  security,  and  accessi- 
bility. This  study  will  identify  those  other  land  use 
activities  as  they  relate  to  local  arts  activities  and 
facilities.  The  comprehensive  Plan  for  the  Civic 
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Center,  to  be  published  in  June  1994,  will  fully 
address  these  other  land  use  issues.  This  study 
focuses  on  cultural  facilities  and  means  and  ways 
to  make  the  Civic  Center  function  more  effectively 
and  efficiently  as  a  cultural  center  for  the  city. 

SUBAREA  1  STRATEGIES  FOR 
IMPROVEMENT. 

1.  On  parking  lots  and  underutilized  commercial 
lots  within  the  South  Van  Ness  area,  create 
mixed  use  developments  which  incorporate 
high  density  housing  in  towers  above  a 
podium  base  of  citywide  or  regional-oriented 
retail,  schools,  cinemas,  theaters,  nightclubs, 
galleries,  day  care,  neighborhood-serving 
retail  and  personal  service  activities,  open 
space,  outdoor  cafes  and  other  uses  which 
contribute  to  the  establishment  of  a  dynamic 
day  and  nighttime  community.  On  parking 
lots  and  vacant  lots  within  Hayes  Valley, 
encourage  "in-fill"  developments  of  housing 
above  parking  or,  along  Hayes  Street,  housing 
above  storefronts. 

2.  Introduce  mixed-income  households  to  the 
area  in  new  developments.  Preserve  existing 
affordable  housing.  When  necessary  to 
demolish  for  major  new  development,  replace 
affordable  units  on-site.  Encourage  new 
affordable  housing  such  as  Single  Room 
Occupancy  (SRO)  units  for  government 


workers,  students,  teachers,  and  artists  in  the 
area. 

3.  Strengthen  the  streetscape  by  providing 
interactive  visual  interest  at  ground  level  in 
new  buildings:  Pedestrian  level  fenestration, 
shops  and  cafes,  outdoor  cafes  in  plazas 
within  the  development.  Setbacks,  arcades  or 
planter  boxes  at  street  level  should  be  prohib- 
ited. Curb  cuts  along  Market  Street  should  be 
nunimized. 

4.  Increase  public  safety  by  illuminating  the 
sidewalk  at  pedestrian  level,  thinning  street 
trees  and  minimizing  nooks  and  crannies 
along  the  streetscape. 

DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

1.    As  a  joint  venture  with  tenants,  build  a  80,000 
square  foot  mixed  use,  multi-purpose  cultural 
arts  facility  on  the  9,000  square  foot  undevel- 
oped lot  (now  in  staff  parking  use)  next  to 
Davies  Symphony  Hall  which  should  include: 
Administrative  offices  and  reception /party 
space  for  the  Opera  and  Symphony;  class- 
rooms, studios  and  small  performing  spaces 
for  Conservatory  of  Music  students;  and 
classrooms,  kitchens  and  dining  facilities  at 
ground  level  for  a  culinary  arts  school.  This 
corner  at  Grove  and  Franklin  is  an  important 
corner.  It  is  the  gateway  to  the  Civic  Center's 
cultural  facilities  from  the  Hayes  Valley 
neighborhood.  Many  patrons  of  the  arts  park 
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SUB  ARE  A  1:  HAYES  VALLEY/SOUTH  VAN  NESS/CIVIC  CENTER 


Opportunities 

•  Concentration  of  arts  activities  in  store- 
fronts, loft  buildings  and  monumental 
buildings 

•  Small  scale,  medium  density  housing 
above  shops 

•  Handsome  architecture 

•  Vacant  lots  appropriate  for  in-fill  develop- 
ments 

•  Sun  exposure,  no  winds 

•  View  corridors 

•  Efficient  transit  service 

•  Central  place  location 


Problems 

•  South  Van  Ness  area  lacks  density,  activity 
and  identity  as  a  "neighborhood" 

•  Institutional  uses(schools,  government 
offices,  theaters)  lack  pedestrian  interest 

•  Parking  lots  and  abandoned  buildings 
stifle  the  area 
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at  the  Performing  Arts  garage  and  at  parking 
lots  on  this  edge  of  the  Civic  Center.  This,  of 
course,  will  change  as  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Civic  Center  and  the  Civic  Center  Plaza  is 
improved  with  lighting  and  more  dynamic 
mghttime  uses.  Patrons  would  then  feel  safe 
using  the  nearby  Civic  Center,  Ramada  Hotel, 
Merchandise  Mart  and  Fox  Plaza  garages. 
Nonetheless,  this  corner  lot  is  a  prime  location 
for  a  pedestrian-interactive  retail  or  restaurant 
use. 

The  blank  walls  of  Nourse  Auditorium, 
Zellerbach  Hall,  Davies  Hall,  Opera  House, 
Board  of  Realtors,  Ballet  Building,  Veterans 
Building  and  the  California  Bar  Association 
deaden  the  street  for  the  pedestrian.  A 
building  with  large  windows  at  ground  floor 
with  pedestrian-friendly  activity  is  needed  for 
this  corner.  The  lights  from  the  windows  at 
night  would  brighten  the  area  and  create  a 
friendlier  space  for  the  pedestrian.  A  culinary 
arts  school  with  kitchens  and  dining  areas 
open  to  view  of  the  patrons  and  pedestrians 
would  provide  an  interesting  and  convenient 
use  for  this  site. 

There  is  strong  interest  in  attracting  the  public 
high  school  for  the  arts  and  the  Conservatory 
of  Music  to  the  Civic  Center  area  to  increase 
their  audiences,  to  expose  them  to  the  "labora- 
tory" spaces  of  the  area's  numerous  cultural 
facilities,  and  to  increase  the  creative  synergy 


of  the  area.  This  site  could  accommodate 
approximately  60,000  square  feet  of  classroom, 
rehearsal,  studio  and  small  performance 
spaces  for  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  used 
also  by  music  students  of  a  nearby  public  high 
school  of  the  arts.  Approximately  20,000 
square  feet  of  space  for  the  Opera  and  Sym- 
phony staff  and  volunteers  as  well  as  class- 
room space  for  a  culinary  arts  school  could  be 
accommodated  within  the  building  in  addition 
to  the  ground  floor  kitchen  and  dining  areas. 

2.    Convert  the  landmark  135  Van  Ness  Avenue 
school  district  administration  building  and  the 
historic  Commerce  High  School  and  Nourse 
Auditorium  to  a  high  school  of  the  arts 
(SOTA).  SOTA  students  should  be  encouraged 
to  "intern"  with  nearby  for-profit  and  non- 
profit arts  institutions  to  expand  their  studies 
and  use  nearby  facilities  as  laboratory  space. 
A  consolidated  cultural  arts  library  at  the  new 
Main  Library  would  attract  greater  daytime 
and  nighttime  pedestrian  traffic  to  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Civic  Center.  New  state  funding 
for  "space  saver  schools"  could  be  pursued  for 
the  development  of  the  SOTA.  The  41  Van 
Ness  parking  lot  and  the  International  Center 
on  Oak  Street  could  be  used  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  SOTA.  Relocation  of  the 
school  administration  offices  can  be  addressed 
as  part  of  the  Civic  Center  government  office 
facilities  study. 
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Encourage  the  owners  of  the  Orpheum 
Theater  to  convert  its  stage  to  a  wood-sprung 
floor  suitable  for  dance  performances.  With  a 
2,500  seat  dance  theater  close  to  BART  and 
MUNI,  the  city  could  accommodate  major 
touring  dance  groups,  the  city's  own  ethnic 
dance  performances,  and  other  dance  perfor- 
mances which  now  must  perform  across  the 
Bay  for  lack  of  a  San  Francisco  venue. 

Investigate  the  feasibility  of  expanding  the 
Performing  Arts  Garage  to  provide  additional 
parking  for  arts  patrons  and  replacement 
parking  for  volunteers  and  staff  of  the  War 
Memorial  Complex  whose  current  spaces  may 
be  replaced  by  open  space  improvements  at 
the  Veterans'  Building  and  by  new  facilities  at 
the  Davies  Hall  site.  Investigate  the  feasibility 
of  expanding  parking  at  the  Civic  Center 
garage  to  accommodate  city  vehicle  parking, 
car  and  van  pool  preferred  parking,  Farmers 
Market  truck  parking,  and  visitor  parking. 

Investigate  the  feasibility  of  adaptive  reuse  of 
the  old  Main  Library  with  a  consolidated  city 
history  museum.  Should  this  prove  economi- 
cally infeasible,  the  Asian  Art  Museum  should 
be  encouraged  to  locate  there.  The  45  Hyde 
Street  building  should  be  demolished  and 
replaced  with  a  ground  floor  200  fixed  seat 
proscenium  theater  for  use  by  local  multi- 


cultural and  cutting  edge  arts  groups  on  a 
rotating  basis.  Either  student  housing  or 
expanded  museum  space  should  be  built 
above  the  ground  floor  performance  space  on 
the  45  Hyde  Street  site. 

6.    Investigate  the  feasibility  of  acquiring  and 
converting  the  federal  office  building  at  50 
U.N.  Plaza  for  an  Asian  Art  Museum.  The 
Asian  Art  Museum  is  squeezed  into  90,000 
sq.ft.  wing  of  the  deYoung  Museum  in  Golden 
Gate  Park.  Many  museum  pieces  remain  in 
storage  for  lack  of  exhibition  space.  The 
deYoung  Museum  itself,  at  139,000  sq.ft.,  is  in 
need  of  larger  exhibition  space.  Both  the 
deYoung  and  the  Asian  Art  Museum  buildings 
are  in  need  of  major  seismic  strengthening  and 
accessibility  improvements.  The  federal 
government  seeks  to  construct  a  major  office 
building  at  10th  and  Market  Streets  in  the 
Civic  Center  area.  The  building  will  cost 
approximately  $170  million  to  construct  on  a 
site  donated  to  the  them  by  the  City  of  San 
Francisco.  The  City  of  San  Francisco  donated 
the  50  U.N.  Plaza  parcel  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  1930's  to  build  office  space.  This 
federal  office  building,  built  in  1936,  is  a 
handsome  landmark  building,  monumental  in 
scale,  but  not  very  efficient  in  office  space 
utilization.  It  is  in  need  of  seismic  strengthen- 
ing costing  about  $50  million.  With  the 
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964,000  square  foot  courthouse/ office  building 
at  450  Golden  Gate  Avenue  and  the  new 
600,000  office  building  at  10th  and  Market 
Streets,  the  federal  government  may  find  the 
older  183,000  square  foot  50  U.N.  Plaza 
building  redundant  and  expensive  to  restore. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  federal  General 
Services  Administration  would  offer  it  to  the 
city  for  adaptive  reuse  as  a  cultural  facility. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  the  city  would  have  to 
invest  in  the  seismic  improvements  and  a  non- 
profit cultural  organization  would  have  to 
raise  funds  for  tenant  improvements. 

An  anternative  scenario  could  have  the  Asian 
Art  Museum  housed  in  the  old  Main  Library, 
the  de Young  Museum  housed  at  50  U.N. 
Plaza,  and  a  city  history  museum  at  the 
Veterans  Memorial  Building.  Placing  a  city 
history  museum  at  the  eastern  edge  of  Civic 
Center,  near  U.N.  Plaza,  is  a  preferred  strategy 
for  strengthening  this  area.  Introducing 
thousands  of  tourists  to  this  edge  would  create 
the  critical  mass  needed  there  and  would 
strengthen  the  U.N.  Plaza  "gateway"  and  link 
to  Market  Street. 

Eliminate  the  140  fixed  seating  auditorium 
within  the  101  Grove  Street  city  office  building 
and  convert  this  space  to  additional  city  office 
use  per  the  recommendations  of  the  Civic 
Center  Study  Government  Office  Facilities 
Plan.  Replace  the  3,000  square  foot  Art 
Commission  Gallery  with  a  10,000  square  foot 


facility  on  that  site  within  a  new  city  office 
building  constructed  as  an  annex  to  the  101 
Grove  Street  office  building. 

8.  Investigate  the  feasibility  of  re-allocating  the 
space  within  the  new  Main  Library  which  is 
currently  proposed  for  a  260  fixed  seating 
auditorium  to  a  consolidated  cultural  arts 
library  and  archive  and  a  consolidated  law 
library.  User  fees  for  the  law  library  could 
help  keep  the  Main  Library  opened  longer 
hours.  Instead  of  a  theater  or  auditorium  in 
the  new  Main  Library,  a  200  fixed  searing 
proscenium  theater  should  be  developed  at 
the  ground  floor  of  a  new  mixed  use  building 
at  45  Hyde  Street.  In  addition  to  this  new 
theater,  the  200  fixed  seating  auditorium  at  the 
501  Van  Ness  Avenue  state  PUC  building 
should  remain  available  to  the  public  for  lease. 
The  Nourse  Auditorium  should  be  made 
available  for  use  by  the  high  school  of  the  arts, 
the  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  Symphony, 
groups  currently  using  the  Herbst  Theater,  as 
well  as  local  groups  who  could  attract  an 
audience  of  800  plus  to  a  performance. 

9.  If  these  recommendations  prove  too  costly,  an 
alternative  development  program  should  be 
considered  which  would,  at  a  minimum: 

(1)  Place  the  Asian  Art  Museum  and  the  Art 
Commission  Gallery  in  the  old  Main 
Library; 
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(2)  Retain  the  proposed  260  seat  auditorium 
at  the  new  Main  Library; 

(3)  Improve  the  856  seat  Nourse  Auditorium 
with  state-of-the-art  sound,  lighting  and 
air  conditioning  equipment  and  a  wood- 
sprung  stage  floor; 

(4)  Convert  the  Hibernia  Bank  to  a  city 
history  museum; 

(5)  Encourage  the  owners  of  the  Orpheum 
Theater  to  replace  the  stage  therein  with  a 
wood-sprung  stage  floor  suitable  for 
dance  performances; 

(6)  Convert  the  MOMA  gallery  space  in  the 
Veterans  Building  to  another  art  gallery  or 
art/ education  interactive  exhibition;  and 

(7)  Eliminate  the  auditorium  within  the  101 
Grove  Street  office  building  and  replace  it 
with  city  office  space. 

10.  Encourage  the  development  of  affordable 
student  housing,  similar  to  an  SRO  unit, 
within  the  Hayes  Valley,  South  Van  Ness,  Civic 
Center  near  Hastings  College,  and  Mid- 
Market  Street  areas. 

11.  Improve  the  Civic  Center  Plaza  and  U.N. 
Plaza  as  ceremonial  gathering  spaces,  open 
space  areas,  areas  for  parades,  fairs,  rallies, 
marches,  outdoor  markets,  resting, 
schmoozing  and  people  watching.  Improve 
lighting  for  night  time  use. 
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SUB  ARE  A  2:  MARKET  STREET  FROM  VAN  NESS  AVENUE  TO  NINTH  STREET 


Opportunities 

•  Central  Place  Location 

•  Efficient  transit  service 

•  Concentration  of  daytime  activities 

•  Monumental  buildings  with  handsome 
architecture 

•  Near  concentration  of  cultural  activities 


Problems 

•  Untidy  plazas  and  sidewalks 

•  Unpleasant  winds  at  pedestrian  level 

•  No  nightime  activities 

•  Blank  walls  and  dull  arcades  and  setacks 
at  pedestrian  level 
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SUB  ARE  A  2  STRATEGIES  FOR 
IMPROVEMENT. 

1.  Prohibit  ground  level  setbacks,  arcades  or 
planter  boxes. 

2.  Require  pedestrian-oriented  retail,  arts  or 
service  activities  at  the  ground  floor  in  new 
buildings  along  Market  Street. 

3.  Encourage  housing  above  commercial  space. 

4.  Minimize  curb  cuts  along  Market  Street. 

5.  Encourage  live  performing  spaces,  including 
nightclubs,  at  pedestrian  levels.  Encourage 
street  artist  vendors,  both  day  and  night. 

6.  Siting,  orientation  and  distance  between 
towers  of  new  buildings  should  be  designed  to 
minimize  winds  at  pedestrian  level  or  on 
podium  level  plazas  and  open  spaces. 

DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM. 

1 .    Most  of  the  blocks  facing  Market  Street  within 
this  area  are  fully  developed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  10th  and  Market  Street  site  pro- 
posed for  a  federal  office  building.  There  are 
three  potential  development  sites  which  do 
not  face  Market  Street  but,  if  developed  with 
tall  buildings,  could  affect  the  wind  conditions 
on  Market  Street.  These  include  the  parking 


lot  at  10th  and  Jessie  Streets  behind  the 
Merchandise  Mart  building,  the  parking  lot 
behind  the  State  Compensation  building  on 
9th  Street,  and  the  parking  lot  at  the  former 
Coca-Cola  distribution  facility  on  South  Van 
Ness.  Wind  tunnel  studies  should  be  con- 
ducted early-on  in  the  building  design  process 
of  any  building  greater  than  50  feet  proposed 
within  this  subarea.  The  building  form  and 
orientation  should  be  designed  to  minimize 
shadow  and  wind  impacts  on  the  Market 
Street  sidewalk  space,  the  State  Compensation 
building  plaza,  Civic  Center  Plaza  and  U.N. 
Plaza.  The  lot  south  of  the  State  Compensa- 
tion building  seems  particularly  suitable  for 
housing  above  a  commercial  podium. 

2.    The  ground  floor  space  facing  Market  Street  in 
the  new  federal  office  building  should  provide 
pedestrian-oriented  retail  uses.  Should  retail 
uses  not  be  feasible  in  a  government  building, 
ground  floor  space  should  be  designed  to 
feature  pedestrian-level  clear  glass  and  ground 
floor  uses  should  feature  agencies  with  high 
volumes  of  public  contact  or  retail-types  of 
activities  like  a  government  book  store  and 
food  service.  Cafeterias  should  be  discour- 
aged in  new  government  buildings  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  government  workers  to 
support  existing  nearby  food  service  busi- 
nesses. However,  if  a  cafeteria  is  determined 
to  be  necessary  within  the  building,  it  should 
be  provided  at  the  Market  Street  and/ or  10th 
Street  ground  floor  frontage(s),  should  be 
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independently  accessible  and  open  to  the 
public,  and  should  serve  breakfast,  lunch  and 
dinners  weekdays. 

In  any  new  development,  there  should  not  be 
any  setbacks  or  arcades  along  Market  Street. 
The  Bank  of  America  building  at  11th  Street 
features  a  setback  at  Market  Street  which  is 
alienating  and  wind-swept.  The  provision  of  a 
glass  wall  with  benches  and  a  coffee  shack  at 
the  property  line  seems  an  afterthought  and  a 
rather  anemic  solution  to  an  unappealing 
streetscape  along  the  city's  main  street.  The 
setback  at  8th  and  Market  for  the  Trinity  Plaza 
apartment  parking  lot  is  also  alienating,  as  is 
the  setback  and  arcade  at  the  1155  Market 
Street  office  building.  This  should  not  be 
repeated  and,  rather,  should  be  corrected 
whenever  possible.  Art  displays,  whether 
sidewalk  sculptures  or  storefront  galleries, 
should  be  provided  in  these  existing  setback 
spaces.  The  window  displays  of  the  Merchan- 
dise Mart  building,  which  change  seasonally, 
give  the  appearance  of  an  art  display;  this 
should  be  encouraged  and  duplicated. 


SUBAREA  3  STRATEGIES  FOR 
IMPROVEMENT. 

1.  Steam  clean  plazas  and  sidewalks  as  often  as 
necessary  to  clean  and  remove  the  odor  of 
urine.  Provide  efficient,  humane  and  free 
public  toilets  as  an  alternative  to  using  the 
sidewalk.  Install  two  24-hour  accessible 
storefront  public  toilets  at  strategic  locations 
along  Market  Street:  one  between  7th  and  6th 
Streets  and  one  between  6th  and  5th  Streets. 
These  public  storefront  toilets  would  be  a 
variation  of  the  existing  storefront  24-hour 
detox  facility  funded  by  the  city  and  operated 
by  an  independent  contractor  at  39  Fell  Street. 
Each  facility  should  have  10  toilets,  10  show- 
ers, a  washer  and  dryer,  and  locker  facilities 
and  should  be  staffed  year-round  by  two 
people  (a  male  and  a  female)  in  3  shifts  daily. 
Use  of  the  facility  should  be  free  of  charge. 
The  toilets  and  shower  at  the  39  Fell  Street 
facility  should  remain  available  to  the  public. 

2.  Encourage  property  owners  of  vacant  ground 
floor  retail  spaces  to  offer  these  spaces  free-of- 
charge  to  local  visual  artists  to  create  tempo- 
rary art  installations  which  should  be  illumi- 
nated at  night. 

3.  Encourage  property  owners  of  specific  land- 
mark buildings  to  illuminate  handsome 
rooftop  architectural  features. 
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SU  B  ARE  A  3:  MID- MARKET  STREET  FROM  NINTH  TO  FIFTH  STREETS. 


Opportunities 

•  Concentration  of  cultural  facilities 

•  Handsome  loft  buildings 

•  Concentration  of  landmark  buildings 

•  Sun  exposure 

•  No  unpleasant  winds 

•  Continuous  commercial  frontages 

•  Day  and  nighttime  activities 

•  View  corridors 

•  Efficient  transit  service 

•  Housing  above  commercial  spaces 

•  Tourist  hotels  to  attract  visitors 


Problems 

•  Filthy  sidewalks 

•  Damaged  un-reinf  orced  masonry  build- 
ings 

•  Boarded-up  storefronts 

•  XXX-rated  cinemas,  theaters,  shops 

•  Panhandlers,  vagrants  and  unemployed 
outnumber  shoppers,  workers  and  visitors 
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4.  Encourage  property  owners  to  install  wall- 
mounted  lights  at  pedestrian  levels  to  illumi- 
nate the  sidewalk  space. 

5.  Thin  the  street  trees  so  that  the  light  from  the 
"Path  of  Gold"  street  lights  can  reach  the 
sidewalk  space. 

6.  Maintain  existing  cinemas  and  performance 
spaces  along  Market  Street,  McAllister  Street 
and  Golden  Gate  Avenue.  Encourage  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Embassy  Theater  as  a  200 
seat  live  performance  proscenium  theater. 
Retain  the  700  seat  Strand  Theater  as  a  cinema. 
Rehabilitate,  restore  and  convert  the  Hibemia 
Bank  building  into  a  City  History  museum  or 
complex  of  small  performance  spaces,  cin- 
emas, galleries  and  nightclub.  Prohibit 
"barkers"  at  places  of  entertainment. 

7.  Convert  the  San  Cristina  Hotel  into  affordable 
housing  above  a  storefront  performing  space, 
coffeehouse  or  combination  thereof  similar  to 
the  Brainwash  establishment  on  Folsom  Street 
in  the  South  of  Market. 

8.  Create  a  pedestrian  loop  from  Market  Street 
north  to  Geary  Street  along  Taylor  and  Mason 
Streets.  Provide  small  venue  "destinations" 
along  this  loop  to  attract  visitors  to  the  major 
destinations  along  Market  and  Geary  Streets. 
Introduce  affordable  housing  above  these 
small  performance  spaces  to  create  a  24  hour 


"critical  mass"  of  people  using  these  spaces  as 
destinations  and  to  increase  surveillance  and 
eyes  on  the  street. 

9.  Install  well-lit  show  posters  or  art  along  the 
Taylor  Street  facade  of  the  Warfield  and 
Golden  Gate  Theaters. 

10.  Encourage  day  and  night  time  street  artist 
vendors  along  Market  Street,  including 
(during  the  day)  musicians.  Insure  that 
original  art  work  is  sold  by  artist  vendors. 
Encourage  musicians  to  perform  predomi- 
nantly "live"  music  rather  than  predominantly 
pre-recorded  music. 

11.  Encourage  and  facilitate  improvements  to 
Sixth  Street  sidewalk  space  as  well  as  the  land 
use  changes  which  are  underway  by  local 
merchants,  residents,  community  groups  and 
the  city's  Redevelopment  Agency.  Certain 
popular  destinations  on  Sixth  Street,  such  as 
the  well-reviewed  Tu  Lan  Vietnamese  restau- 
rant and  the  popular  End  Up  bar,  attract 
visitors  to  the  Sixth  Street  corridor.  Redevel- 
opment Agency  investment  in  two  artist  live/ 
work  units  is  intended  to  create  visual  interest, 
increase  safety  and  attract  more  visitors  to  the 
corridor.  These  and  similar  destinations 
should  be  encouraged  and  enhanced  when- 
ever possible. 
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SUB  AREA  4:  UNION  SQUARE/YBC  -  FIFTH  TO  THIRD  STREETS 


Opportunities 


High  pedestrian  volumes 
Cable  Car 

Handsome  architecture 

Large  concentration  of  landmark 

buildings 

Sun  exposure  on  sidewalks  and  plazas 
No  winds  at  pedestrian  level 
Daytime  and  nighttime  shopping 
Efficient  transit  service 
Concentration  of  cultural  and  entertain- 
ment activities  nearby 
Tourist  hotels  and  convention  facilities 
attracting  vistors  to  the  area 


Problems 


No  signs  or  activities  to  "announce"  the 
presence  and  location  of  YBC 
Marriott  Hotel  "turns  its  back"  onto 
Market  Street  -  announces  its  entrance 
as  an  "exit  only" 

No  visual  link  from  Market  Street  to 
YBC 

Hallidie  Plaza  is  a  void  in  the  surround- 
ing vibrant  streetscape 
Benjamin  Swig  Pavilion  hidden,  dark 
and  formidable 

Visitor  information  center  hidden 
Very  little  directional  signage  -  what 
exists  is  in  English  only 


m3 
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SUB  ARE  A  4  STRATEGIES  FOR 
IMPROVEMENT 

1.  Create  a  mid-block  visual  corridor  to  YBC 
from  Market  Street.  The  St.Joseph's  Church/ 
Jessie  Street  Substation  complex  is  proposed  to 
incorporate  a  pedestrian  corridor  to  YBC  from 
Market  Street.  Until  this  permanent  solution  is 
developed,  a  temporary  pedestrian  corridor 
and  view  corridor  should  immediately  be 
developed.  The  mural-painted  wooden  fence 
on  Market  Street  should  be  relocated  further 
east  to  where  the  cyclone  fence  rests  on  Market 
Street.  The  car  parking  in  the  space  between 
the  Marriott  and  St  Joseph's  Church  should  be 
removed  and  this  area  improved  with 
"astroturf"  or  some  attractive  paving  and 
potted  trees  or  large  shrubs  to  create  a  visual 
corridor  and  pedestrian  pathway  to  the  YBC 
Gardens  and  cultural  center.  Signs  should  be 
posted  at  this  gateway  and  within  the  plaza  in 
front  of  the  Marriott  Hotel  to  announce  this  as 
a  pedestrian  gateway  to  YBC.  This  corridor 
should  be  well-lit  at  night. 

2.  Encourage  the  Marriott  Hotel  to  "open  up"  its 
entrance  to  Market  Street  which  they  call  an 
"exit  only".  Install  well-lit  art  displays  along 
the  Market  Street  interior  corridor  leading  to 
their  main  lobby. 

3.  Improve  Hallidie  Plaza  and  preserve  the 
present  dynamic  streetlife  at  the  Cable  Car 


terminus.  Install  an  outdoor  cafe  within  the 
lower  level  Hallidie  Plaza.  Identify  the 
location  of  public  toilets  on  multi-lingual  signs 
posted  on  the  street,  within  the  plaza  and 
within  the  transit  station.  Maintain  24-hour 
access  to  these  facilities  by  the  public.  Provide 
direct  wheelchair  access  to  the  Hallidie  Plaza 
cafe  and  visitor  information  center.  Encourage 
street  artist  vendors  to  sell  art  within  the 
western  portion  of  the  lower  level  plaza  and 
within  the  covered  hallway  leading  to  the 
visitors  information  center.  If  possible, 
relocate  the  visitor  information  center  to  a 
Market  Street  storefront. 

4.  Illuminate  monuments  and  rooftops  of  specific 
buildings  along  Market  Street.  Maintain 
pedestrian-scale  illuminated  bus  shelters  and 
kiosks. 

5.  Encourage  day  and  night  time  artist  vendors, 
musicians,  and  chess  players.  Tolerate  preach- 
ers and  panhandlers.  Post  notices  in  many 
languages  at  the  police  and  MUNI  ticket 
kiosks  advising  tourists  of  the  latest  scams  of 
scam  artists. 

6.  Open  up  Annie  Street  as  a  predominantly 
pedestrian  corridor  connecting  Market  Street 
to  Mission  Street  and  YBC.  Encourage  street 
artist  vendors  within  Annie  Street  both  day 
and  night. 
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SUB  ARE  A  5:  FINANCIAL  DISTRICT  -  THIRD  STREET  TO  THE  EMBARCADERO 


Opportunities 


Handsome  architecture 
Large  concentration  of  landmark  build- 
ings 

Streetside  gardens  and  plazas 
Outdoor  food  and  beverage  carts  and 
sitting  areas 

Street  vendors  and  artists 
Critical  mass  of  people  on  the  street 
Tourist  hotels  attracting  visitors  to  the  area 
Views  of  the  water 
Public  art  and  sculpture 
Attractive  and  interesting  window  dis- 
plays, signs,  flags  and  banners  create 
visual  interest 


Problems 


Tall  buildings  obsure  sun  exposure 
Some  unpleasant  winds 
No  nighttime  activity 
Dark  and  dull  at  night 
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SUB  ARE  A  5  STRATEGIES  FOR 
IMPROVEMENT. 

1.  Illuminate  monuments,  public  art  and  specific 
handsome  rooftops  at  night. 

2.  Encourage  nighttime  destinations  such  as 
restaurants,  nightclubs  and  pool  halls.  En- 
courage rughttime  street  artist  vendors, 
including  musicians,  to  operate  along  Market 
Street. 

3.  Install  one  or  two  sidewalk  public  toilets  for 
nighttime  strollers  at  strategic  locations 
between  The  Embarcadero  and  Kearny  Street. 

FINANCING  OPTIONS  FOR  THE  CIVIC 
CENTER  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Many  of  the  improvements  suggested 
herein  can  be  financed  privately  by  property 
owners  or  collectively  by  an  assessment  district. 
Others  can  be  financed  by  lease  of  sidewalk  space 
to  companies  selling  general  advertising  How- 
ever, a  number  of  improvements  to  the  Civic 
Center  area  will  require  public  financing.  Tradi- 
tionally, government  buildings,  major  cultural 
facilities  and  educational  institutions  have  been 
viewed  as  'public  goods'  which  warrant  funding 
from  city  resources.  Some  public  buildings  and 
uses  can  be  supported  by  user  fees,  such  as 
parking  fees  for  garages,  fees  for  government 
permits,  court  fees  for  filing  civil  lawsuits,  sur- 


charges on  parking  fines,  or  fees  for  copies  of  city 
records.  These  user  fees  rarely  support  the  total 
cost  of  the  service  provided. 

The  city's  $1.3  billion  budget  must  provide 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  city's 
physical  infrastructure,  provide  services  to  the 
city's  residents,  workers  and  visitors,  and  must 
invest  in  resources  which  would  insure  the  city's 
social  and  economic  viability  well  into  the  future. 
The  city's  revenues  come  from  (1)  local  taxes, 
including  payroll,  utility,  property  transfer, 
property,  parking  and  hotel  taxes;  (2)  licensing  and 
permit  fees;  (3)  state  funds  with  special  restrictions 
such  as  MediCal,  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC),  State  Disability  Insurance,  gas 
and  motor  vehicle  licensing  tax,  public  school 
funds,  homeowners  exemptions,  and  trial  court 
funding;  (4)  federal  funds  such  as  Social  Security, 
Franchise  Tax,  Housing  Grants,  Community 
Development  Block  Grants,  FEMA  monies,  among 
others;  and  (5)  revenue-producing  departments 
such  as  the  city's  Hetch  Hetchy,  Water  Depart- 
ment, Airport  and,  sometimes,  the  Port.  About 
half  of  the  city's  revenues  come  from  federal  and 
state  funds  which  are  restricted  in  their  use. 

City  expenditures  are  allocated  primarily 
for  services  and  the  costs  of  operating  city  depart- 
ments, including  operation  and  maintenance  of 
equipment  and  facilities.  Labor  costs  account  for 
over  65  percent  of  the  city's  expenditures.  Ap- 
proximately 6  percent  of  the  city's  budget  is  used 
to  pay  debt  service— repayment  of  loans  and 
finance  charges  for  bond  sales. 
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For  many  years  the  city  has  deferred 
maintenance  on  city  buildings,  roads  and  utilities 
in  order  to  fund  other  services  such  as  health  care, 
public  safety  or  library  services.  The  city's  current 
backlog  of  rehabilitation  and  replacement  of 
inoperative  or  poorly  operating  systems  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $100  million.  A  steady 
funding  level  of  approximately  2  percent  of  the 
General  Fund  revenues  (approximately  $29  million 
per  year)  would  cover  the  costs  of  these  capital 
improvements  over  the  course  of  several  years. 
Continued  delays  in  capital  improvements  to  the 
city's  infrastructure  will  result  in  increased  dete- 
rioration, loss  of  employee/ service  efficiencies, 
increased  replacement  costs  and  finance  charges 
and,  in  some  cases,  fines  for  not  removing  toxic 
asbestos  and  underground  tanks,  for  permitting 
overcrowding  in  jails  or,  worse,  could  result  in 
catastrophic  harm  from  earthquake  damage. 

In  the  past,  some  city  departments  which 
experienced  budget  cuts  chose  to  defer  mainte- 
nance on  buildings  until  they  deteriorated.  Gen- 
eral Obligation  (G.O.).  bonds  were  then  authorized 
to  pay  for  these  improvements  at  a  very  high  cost. 
The  cost  of  financing  capital  improvements  with 
bond  sales  often  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  improve- 
ments. Long-term  debt,  such  as  G.O.  bond  financ- 
ing, should  not  be  used  to  support  building 
maintenance  or  improvement  costs.  These  routine 
costs  should  be  supported  through  the  annual 
budget  process.  The  cost  of  debt  service  could  be 
better  spent  on  direct  services. 


In  addition  to  the  normal  costs  of  mainte- 
nance and  the  costs  of  improving  efficiencies  with 
new  technology,  such  as  high  speed  elevators, 
energy-efficient  systems  and  electronic  communi- 
cations, the  cost  of  life  safety  improvements  to 
essential  public  buildings  must  be  calculated, 
scheduled  and  financed.  Non-essential  public 
buildings,  made  obsolete  or  redundant  due  to 
changing  public  service  needs  or  new  technolo- 
gies, should  be  declared  surplus  and  disposed  of. 

A  citywide  facilities  planning  effort  can 
identify  the  public  infrastructure  and  facilities 
which  remain  essential  and  which  must  be  main- 
tained, improved  or  replaced  for  greatest  efficien- 
cies. Priorities  must  be  established  in  financing 
and  scheduling  these  projects  as  the  city's  funding 
capacity  cannot  support  all  of  even  the  most 
essential  capital  improvements.  The  City  Charter 
limits  the  city's  General  Fund  obligation  indebted- 
ness to  2  percent  of  the  city's  net  assessed  land 
value.  Property  tax  increases  are  limited  to  2 
percent  annually.  These  limits  would  normally 
provide  sufficient  revenues  for  maintenance  of  the 
city's  public  buildings  and  infrastructure.  How- 
ever, other  factors  have  reduced  funds  available 
for  these  projects:  Real  estate  values  and  tax 
revenues  have  declined  with  the  recession;  tax 
increment  funding  of  Redevelopment  Agency 
projects  and  administration  have  reduced  property 
tax  revenues  to  the  General  Fund;  previous 
general  obligation  bond  sales  have  captured  some 
available  borrowing  capacity;  and  special  finance 
methods,  such  as  the  sale  of  Certificates  of  Partici- 
pation, have  increased  indebtedness. 
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The  'wish  list'  for  capital  improvement 
projects  to  be  funded  by  G.O.  bond  sales  would 
cost  the  city  over  a  billion  dollars.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  $798  million  in  G.O.  bond  sales 
already  approved  by  the  voters  since  1986.  The 
finance  charge  for  the  already  approved  and 
issued  G.O.  bonds  nearly  equal  the  $798  million 
construction  costs  for  these  projects. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  must  approve 
placement  of  a  G.O.  bond  sale  request  on  the 
ballot.  Two-thirds  of  the  city's  voters  must  ap- 
prove each  bond  sale  request.  This  is  difficult  to 
achieve  yet  is  fiscally  prudent  to  try  because 
interest  rates  for  G.O.  bonds  are  the  lowest  on  the 
market  as  repayment  is  assured  by  the  city's 
general  fund  revenues.  At  the  current  5.33 
percent  interest  rate  for  G.O.  bonds,  the  city  would 
be  required  to  pay  $8.2  million  a  year  in  interest 
and  principal  over  a  20  year  period  for  a  $100 
million  loan.  The  interest  rate  on  this  $100  million 
loan,  at  5.33  percent,  over  the  20  year  period 
would  be  $65  million.  The  same  interest  rate  and 
loan  amount  over  a  25  year  period  would  require  a 
$7.3  million  annual  payment  with  a  total  interest 
charge  of  $83  million.  A  30  year  pay  period  would 
require  a  $6.7  million  annual  payment  and  a  total 
interest  charge  of  $103  million.  As  you  can  see,  the 
longer  the  pay  period  the  higher  the  total  cost  of 
the  loan.  Unfortunately,  annual  budget  deficits 
and  political  expediency  often  result  in  the  prefer- 
ence for  low  annual  payments  at  the  expense  of 
higher  long-term  total  costs. 


Of  the  $798  million  in  G.O.  bond  sales 
approved  to  date,  nearly  40  percent  would  be 
spent  on  Civic  Center  area  buildings.  About  $200 
million  would  be  spent  on  seismic  strengthening 
of  City  Hall,  the  Civic  Auditorium,  the  101  Grove 
Street  city  office  building,  the  Opera  House,  and 
the  Veterans  Memorial  Building.  About  $100 
million  would  pay  for  construction  of  a  new  Main 
Library.  Future  'wish  list'  of  Civic  Center  im- 
provements could  include  improvement  of  the 
Civic  Center  Plaza  and  Fulton  Mall  ($27  million), 
expansion  of  the  Civic  Center  Garage  ($30  M), 
construction  of  a  new  civil  courthouse  ($40  M), 
construction  of  two  new  government  office 
buildings  ($200  M),  and  upgrading  of  the  old  Main 
Library  for  museum  use  ($40  M).  These  projects 
alone  could  cost  an  additional  $337  million, 
although  the  garage,  courthouse  and  government 
office  buildings  could  pay  for  their  respective 
development  costs.  State  court  facilities  funding 
and  court  fees  could  pay  for  the  construction  of  a 
civil  courthouse.  The  cost  of  city  government 
office  buildings  could  be  paid  for  in  rent  savings 
currently  being  paid  for  private  office  space. 
Unfortunately,  as  public  open  space,  the  Civic 
Center  Plaza  and  Fulton  Mall  improvements  could 
not  generate  income  to  pay  for  improvement  costs. 
Ticket  sales  for  museums,  generally,  do  not  cover 
the  costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  for  these 
facilities.  Other  funding  sources  would  have  to  be 
sought. 
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FUNDING  OPTIONS 

Most  of  the  physical  improvements  to  the 
Civic  Center  and  Market  Street  areas  suggested 
herein  can  be  financed  by  private  property  owners. 
Rooftop  lights  and  storefront  art  displays  will 
generate  interest  and  foot  traffic  to  these  areas 
which  will  result  in  a  safer  environment  and  more 
people  to  support  the  businesses  within  the 
buildings.  Vacant  storefronts  turned  art  galleries 
can  be  expected  to  convert  to  rent  paying  retail 
uses  when  customers  frequent  the  area.  It  may  be 
possible  to  seek  federal  transportation  grants  to 
fund  some  sidewalk  and  streetscape  improve- 
ments as  a  means  of  encouraging  transit  use.  It 
may  be  possible  to  create  a  small  assessment 
district  to  fund  these  improvements,  including 
public  toilets.  City  leasing  of  sidewalk  space  for 
sign  kiosks  could  fund  improvements,  including 
the  storefront  toilets  and  showers.  Many  creative 
financing  methods  could  be  pursued  for  these 
small  improvements.  Funding  for  the  larger 
public  facilities  will  require  careful  planning  and 
scheduling  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  public 
resources.  The  city  must  be  very  careful  and 
prudent  in  what  facilities  it  decides  to  invest  in 
and  how  it  decides  to  finance  it.  Facilities  chosen 
for  rehabilitation  should  be  essential  to  providing 
basic  services,  to  generating  income  for  the  city, 
and /or  to  improving  the  livability  and  quality  of 
life  for  city  residents,  workers  and  visitors. 


The  city  has  four  major  funding  options 
for  capital  improvement  projects.  They  are  (1)  the 
sale  of  general  obligation  bonds;  (2)  lease-purchase 
agreements  such  as  the  sale  of  Certificates  of 
Participation  (COP's);  (3)  special  federal  and /or 
state  funds  such  as  FEMA,  court  facilities  funds, 
transit  improvement  funds  or  housing  funds;  and 
(4)  property  tax  assessment  from  special  assess- 
ment districts  or  Redevelopment  Agency  district's 
tax  increment  funds.  Special  assessment  districts 
require  60  percent  of  the  property  owners  within 
the  district  to  agree  to  participate  in  the  program 
or  require  majority  support  from  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  This  is  often  difficult  to  achieve. 
Redevelopment  Area  designation  is  also  difficult 
to  achieve.  G.O.  bonds  are  the  least  expensive 
means  to  finance  public  improvements.  They  are 
also  difficult  to  achieve  as  sale  of  these  bonds 
require  two-thirds  voter  approval  in  a  general 
election.  COP  financing  does  not  require  voter 
approval  but,  because  they  have  less  secure 
repayment  guarantees,  they  require  higher  interest 
rates  and  are  more  costly. 

G.O.  bonds  offer  the  lowest  interest  rates 
and  therefore  have  the  lowest  costs  to  the  city. 
Repayment  of  the  G.O.  bond  indebtedness  is  from 
taxes,  fees  or  fines.  This  method  is  viewed  as 
having  the  lowest  risk  on  the  part  of  the  investor 
because  the  city's  electorate  has  approved  the  loan 
secured  by  the  city's  "full  faith  and  credit". 
Annual  bond  ratings  assure  the  financial  viability 
of  the  city's  ability  to  repay  the  loan.  City  Charter 
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limits  on  indebtedness  further  assure  the  city's 
financial  health.  Again,  the  difficulty  in  securing 
the  G.O.  bond  is  in  achieving  support  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  who  vote  in  the  election 
authorizing  the  bond  sale.  In  the  last  few  years, 
voters  have  supported  bond  sales  for  earthquake 
repairs  and  seismic  safety  improvements  to  public 
buildings  and  affordable  housing,  and  have 
supported  park  improvements,  jail  improvements 
and  libraries.  They  have  not  supported  previous 
attempts  to  finance  courts,  city  office  buildings, 
parking  garages  or  certain  cultural  facilities. 

An  alternative  means  of  financing  public 
capital  improvements  which  do  not  receive  voter 
approval  of  a  G.O.  bond  sale  is  the  "turn  key"  joint 
venture  with  a  for-profit  developer  wherein  the 
city  leases  the  building  for  a  specific  period  after 
which  the  "key"  is  turned  over  to  the  city  and  the 
city  would  own  the  land  and  improvements.  A 
form  of  this  turn-key  lease  to  own  option  is  the 
sale  of  Certificates  of  Participation  or  shares  in  the 
profit  from  the  lease  of  the  building.  COP  arrange- 
ments do  not  require  voter  approval.  They  require 
Board  of  Supervisor  authorization  of  the  lease 
agreement  and  require  long-term  legislative 
support  for  tenant  agency  rent  allocations  within 
annual  budgets  for  the  length  of  the  lease.  This  is 
risky  because  the  legislative  body  that  authorizes 
the  COP  sale  and  lease  may  not  be  the  same  body 
that  approves  the  annual  budget,  including  rent 
payments,  of  tenant  agencies  over  the  20  or  30  year 
lease  period.  Fee  surcharges  for  rent  payments  are 


risky  as  well  because  tenant  agencies  may  not  be 
able  to  assure  that  permit  requests  will  remain 
steady  or  increase  over  the  lease  term.  The  COP 
method  of  finance  has  higher  risks  and,  therefore, 
higher  interest  rates.  The  current  interest  rate  for 
COP's  is  6  percent  compared  to  5.3  percent  for 
G.O.  bond  sales.  Over  a  30  year  lease  period,  this 
would  cost  the  city  a  total  of  $117.9  million  in 
finance  charges  which  is  $14.9  million  more  than  a 
G.O.  bond  for  the  same  30  year  period.  As  you 
can  see,  this  is  a  more  costly  option. 

The  Civic  Center  Plan  and  Development 
Program  to  be  published  in  June  1994  will  identify 
the  role  and  function  of  all  public  facilities  within 
the  area,  will  identify  which  facilities  are  consid- 
ered essential  for  public  service,  economic  devel- 
opment and  city  livability,  will  suggest  which 
facilities  should  be  given  immediate  attention  and 
which  can  be  delayed  and  phased,  and  will 
suggest  ways  to  finance  these  improvements.  It  is 
hoped  that  such  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
development  plan  and  program  for  the  Civic 
Center  will  provide  sufficient  information  about 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  proposed  improve- 
ments to  generate  electoral  support  for  G.O.  bond 
authorization  for  Civic  Center  improvements. 

This  comprehensive  development  plan 
and  program  for  the  Civic  Center  follows  the 
completion  of  the  government  office  facilities  plan, 
and  the  cultural  and  educational  facilities  planning 
efforts.  Preliminary  recommendations  for  govern- 
ment office  facilities  were  published  by  the  De- 
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partment  of  City  Planning  in  August  1993  in  a 
document  entitled  "Civic  Center  Study,  Govern- 
ment Office  Space  Facilities  Plan  Preliminary 
Report".  A  draft  comprehensive  Civic  Center  Plan 
and  Development  Program  is  expected  to  be 
published  in  June  1994. 
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APPENDICES 


A.  Citywide  Multicultural  Organizations 

B.  Civic  Center  Cultural  Facilities  -  Performing  Arts  and  Visual  Arts 

C.  Performance  Spaces  Inside  Civic  Center  Study  Area 

D.  Performance  Spaces  Outside  Civic  Center  Study  Area 
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ORGANIZATION 

3rd  World  Arts  International 

509  Cultural  Center 

A  Travelling  Jewish  Theater 

African  American  Friends  of  Dance 

African  American  Historical  &  Cultural  Society 

African  American  Resource  Machine 

African  Roots  of  Jazz 

American  Indian  Center 

American  Indian  Contemporary  Arts 

American  Indian  Film  Festival 

American  Samoan  Flag  Day  Celebration 

Amorfia  Productions 

Anda  Jaleo  Grupo  Flamenco 

Arab  Cultural  Center 

Argentine  Tango  Company 

Armenian  Center  Hall 

Armenian  Cultural  Society  Hamazkayin 
Asian  American  Dance  Collective 
Asian  American  Jazz  Festival 
Asian  American  Media  Center 
Asian  American  Theater  Company 
Asian  Art  Museum 
Asian  Performing  Arts 
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ORGANIZATION 
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Aswan  Dancers 

BGNU  Workshop 

Bahaghari  Dance  Troup 

Ballet  Folklorico,  Los  Matilachines 

Ballet  Tecamachalco 

Barangay  Dance  Company 

Barbary  Coast  Cloggers 

Bay  Area  Youth  Opera 

Bay  View  Opera  House 

Bay  View  Repertory  Theatre  Company 

Bes  Children's  Educational  Theater 

Brian  Cleary  Dance  Company 

Brotherhood  Way  Jewish  Community  Center 

Bulgarian  Folklore  Institute  Ensemble 

CYC  Mission  Rec  Project  Afterschool 

Cambodian  Dance 

Caribbean  All  Stars 

Carnaval  San  Francisco 

Casa  Hispana  de  Bellas  Artes 

Ceelo  Senegalese  Dance  Company 

Celtic  Dance  Ensemble 

Center  for  Filipino  Arts 

Chatsam-Pa 
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ORGANIZATION 

Cherry  Blossom  Festival 

Children's  Multicultural  Museum 

Chinatown  Photographic  Society 

Chinese  Cultural  Foundation 

Chinese  Cultural  Productions 

Chinese  Historical  Society 

Chinese  New  Year  Parade 

Chinese  Orchestra  of  San  Francisco 

Chinese  Performing  Arts  Society 

Chung  Ngal  Dance  Troupe 

Cine  Accion 

Codces 

Congolese  Heritage 

Conrite  Mexicano/El  Grito 

Cultural  Odyssey 

Culture  Clash 

Dance  Kalinda 

Danza  Xitalli 

El  Encuentro  Del  Canto 

El  Nuevo  Teatro  Pobre  De  America 

El  Taller 

El  Teatro  Coco  Santo 

El  Teatro  de  la  Esperanza 
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CIVIC  CENTER  CULTURAL  FACILITIES  REPORT 
CITYWIDE  MULTICULTURAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

ORGANIZATION 

Enthusiasm  of  the  Hand 

Esterlanc  Hungarian  Folk  Ensemble 

Estrellas  Mexicanas 

Eth-Noh-Tec 

Festival  Latino  in  San  Francisco 
Flowing  Stream  Ensemble 
Focus  Media 
Footwork 

French  American  Cultural  Services  &  Education 
Fujima  Rok  Japanese  Dance  Studio 
Fusion  Visual  Theater 
Galeria  de  la  Raza 

German  Cultural  Center,  Goethe  Institute 

Grupo  Aztlan  de  San  Francisco 

Grupo  Cuahutemoo  de  San  Francisco 

Grupo  Omulu  Senzala 

Grupo  Presencia 

Grupo  Senzala  Grande 

Grupo  Utero  Y  Familia 

Hui  Pa  Hula  O  Leianuenue 

Hunters  Point  Neighborhood  Center 

Hunters  Point  Youth  Park  Foundation 

Indochinese  Folk  Arts 
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CIVIC  CENTER  CULTURAL  FACILITIES  REPORT 
CITYWIDE  MULTICULTURAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

ORGANIZATION 

Instituto  Pro  Musica  de  California 

International  Black  Writers  &  Artists 

Interview  with  Latin  America 

Irish  American  Cultural  Center 

Italian  Culture  Institute 

Japanese  Community  &  Cultural  Center 

Japantown  Art /Media  Workshop 

Jawahere 

Jazz  in  the  City 

Jewish  Community  Center 

Jewish  Community  Museum 

Kapalakiko  Productions 

Kearny  Street  Workshop 

Kennelly  Irish  Dancers 

Khadra  International  Folk  Ballet 

Kuintang  Arts 

La  Raza  Graphics 

Latin  American  Theater  Artists 

Life  on  the  Water 

Lily  Cal  Chinese  Dance 

Lines  Dance  Company 

Literature  Program  -  Galeria  de  la  Raza 
Lorraine  Hansberry  Theater 
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CIVIC  CENTER  CULTURAL  FACILITIES  REPORT 
CITYWIDE  MULTICULTURAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

ORGANIZATION 

Lowiczanie  Polish  Folk  Dance  Ensemble 

Mascsaritas  Puppet  Theater 

Massenkoff  Russian  Folk  Festival 

Mexican  Museum 

Middle  Passage  Art  Guild 

Min-Sok  Festival 

Mission  Community  Arts  of  Radio 

Mission  Cultural  Center 

Mission  Economic  Cultural  Association 

Moemoea  Polynesia 

Museo-Italo  Americano 

Na  Lei  Hula  i  Ka  Weikiu 

National  Asian  American  Telecommunications 

National  Samoan  Chiefs  Committee 

Native  American  Arts  &  Culture,  Inc. 

Nemesio  Paredes  Flamenco 

Neva  Russian  Dance  Ensemble 

New  Asia  Dance  Company 

New  Day  Gallery 

New  El  Salvador  Today 

Nihonmachi  Little  Friends 

Nikoda  of  San  Francisco 

Orquestra  Tipica  Cierifueco 
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ORGANIZATION 

Other  Music 

Pan  American  Dance  Company 
Persona  Grata 

Polish  Arts  &  Cultural  Foundation 

Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House 

Public  Nuisance 

Puerto  Rican  Diaspora  Doc. 

Raices  Afro  Cubanas 

Relampago  del  Cielo,  Inc. 

Richmond  District  Neighborhood  Center 

Rinnce  Mor  Ceilide  Dance 

Roots  of  Haiti 

Rosa  Montoya  Bailes  Flamenco 
Royal  Academy  of  Belly  Dancing 
Royal  Scottish  Country  Dance  Society 
Russian  Art  &  Cultural  Society 
Russian  Center  of  San  Francisco 
S.F.   International  Toy  Museum 
Saala-Paq  Kmae:  Aspara  Dances 
Samba  Cruz 
Samba  O  Para  0  Povo 

San  Francisco  Cantonese  Opera  Company 
San  Francisco  Guzheng  Music  Society 
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CIVIC  CENTER  CULTURAL  FACILITIES  REPORT 
CITYWIDE  MULTICULTURAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

ORGANIZATION 

San  Francisco  Kulingtang  Ensemble 

San  Francisco  Scottish  Fiddle  Club 

San  Francisco  Talko  Dojo 

San  Francisco  Wushu  Troupe 

Savina  Women 1 s  Folk  Choir 

Shadow  Play  Theater  Company 

Shan  Yee  Poon  Ballet  School 

Shizen 

Slavonic  Cultural  Center 
Slavyanka  Chorus 
Sound  Seen 

South  of  Market  Cultural  Center 

Spoken  Word  Project 

St.  Eyprian  Episcopal  Choir 

Sukay  Music  of  the  Andes 

Tale  Spinners  Theater 

Teatro  Latino 

Teatro  Nuestro 

Teatro  ng  Tanan 

The  Escola  Nova  de  Samba 

The  Olympians  -  Greek  Dancers 

The  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Contemporary  History 
Theater  Guild  of  San  -Francisco/Victoria 
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CIVIC  CENTER  CULTURAL  FACILITIES  REPORT 
CITYWIDE  MULTICULTURAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

ORGANIZATION 

Theatre  Adelante 

Theatre  Flamenco  of  San  Francisco 
Theatre  de  L' Alliance  Francaise 
Theatre  of  Yugen 
Tsai  Hung  Performing  Arts 
Unidos  de  San  Francisco 

United  Hellenic  Amer.  Societies  of  N.  Cal. 

United  Irish  Cultural  Center 

Vistula  Dancers 

Wajumbe  Cultural  Ensemble 

West  Java  Arts  Game lan 

Western  Addition  Cultural  Center 

Western  Addition  Repertory  Theatre 

Westwind  International  Folk  Ensemble 

XX  Productions 

Xipe  Totec 

Zaccho  Dance  Theater 
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